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MINISTERIAL SPEECHES. 


MA Ministers of greater or less magnitude have 
been speaking this week, and, with the exception 
of passing and superficial references to the problems of 
Parliamentary procedure, the speakers have confined them- 
selves to the one great subject of pressing importance, the 
reorganization of Egypt. {t was not to be expected that 
any Minister would have any definite plan to disclose, or 
any definite policy to urge. All that a speaker could do 
was to give general indications of the direction which he 
promised or hoped that things would take in Egypt. The 
principal speaker has been Lord Norrusroox, whose 
speech was characterized throughout by good sense, 
practical knowledge, and moderation. He felt himself 
bound by the criticisms of Sir Srarrorp Norrscore to de- 
vote a part of his time to the barren controversy whether 
the Conservatives or the Liberals have shown the 
better judgment in the management of Egyptian affairs, 
and to the still more barren controversy whether, in the 
imaginary case of the Liberals having been in power some 
years ago, and of the Conservatives having been in office 
recently, the hypothetical Government would have done 
better than the actual. It appears so simple to say what 
out of the arena of party politics seems so true, that both 
Governments in the circumstances with which they had 
to deal made some mistakes; bat, on the whole, did as 
well as could be reasonably expected. What is really 
striking is not the superiority of the policy of the Liberal 
Government, but the superiority of its luck. England is 
now in the position of being the sole occupant of Egypt, 
with the assent of the Great Powers and without the open 
dissent of Turkey. This is very satisfactory, and Lord 
GRANVILLE and Lord Durrerin are to be credited with 
all they have done to bring it about. But it was.a very 
kind fortune that smiled on their endeavours. No diplomatic 
skill or adroitness could have secured that England’s in- 
vitation to co-operate should have been addressed to a 
French Government that was frightened at its own 
shadow, to an Italian Government that was under orders 
from Berlin to keep quiet, and to a Sutran who was 
trembling at once for his Caliphate and his throne. Ex- 
cept on provincial party platforms, the dead past of 
Egyptian eontroversy will, it may be hoped, be very soon 
buried, What is to come now is the only thing to be 
thought of. Lord Norraproox said that the objects of 
England were now exactly that that they had always 
been; namely, to restore good government in Egypt, and 
to ensure that in peace and war the Canal shall be open 
to English ships. Mr. Fawcetr, who was present, 
seemed quite delighted to hear that this was still the 
modest programme of the Government he serves. No 
other objects could be avowed by any English states- 
men of either party; but then how is anarchy to be 
made impossible in Egypt for the future, and how is 
the Canal to be made always safe? Lord Norruproox 
could say but little on these heads, but he made some re- 
marks which indicate the groove in which Ministerial 
thoughts are necessarily running. He laid the greatest 
Stress on the vast practical benefits which the intervention 
of European officials has conferred on Egyptian taxpayers, 
and, so far as he spoke of individual officials, he limited his 
praises to those who had been Englishmen. That the re- 
organization of Egypt could not start unless there wero 


Englishmen to help to start it, was plainly the thought 
that lay at the bottom of what Lord Norrusroox said. 

Lord Norrusrook shone out among the Ministerial 
speakers on Egypt, not only because of his position in the 
Cabinet, but also because he was able to draw on his 
Indian experiences. A journal which is usually very 
favourable to the Government said, in commenting on Mr. 
Dopson’s speech, that it might remind its readers that Mr. 
Dopson was in the Cabinet. No one needs to be reminded 
that Lord Norruproox is in the Cabinet, or that he has 
been Viceroy of India. Knowing India and thinking of 
Egypt, Lord Norruprook made some interesting and 
valuable comments on the difference of attitude in the 
Mahomedan population of Egypt and in the Mahomedan 
population of India towards the English expedi- 
tion. Arabi began as a military intriguer, but ended 
by becoming the head of a considerable Mahomedan 
movement. ‘That this should have been possible in Egypt 
Lord Norruprook ascribes to three causes. Mahomedan 
fanatics were made to believe that it was a sacred duty to 
resist infidels who were coming to attack and suppress their 
faith. In the next place, the most prodigious lies were 
industriously circulated, and greedily accepted, as to the 
treatment the English were inflicting, and were prepared 
to inflict, on the Egyptians who fell into their cruel 
hands. Lastly, the Egyptians looked .beyond Egypt, and 
they saw what the French were doing in Tunis, and what 
their fellow-subjects of Turkey were suffering in Asia, and 
any movement seemed to them worth joining which 
promised them a final escape from Turkish rule. None 
of these motives could affect the Indian Mahomedans. 
They knew by experience that the English treated 
all religions with perfect impartiality, and that the English 
do not ill use Mahomedans in a conquered country, but 
protect their lives and property and respect their homes. 
They also knew that the rule of England in India is wholly 
unlike the misrule of Turkey in Asia, and they thought 
that they could not do a greater kindness to their fellow- 
Mahomedans in Egypt than to help them to get some of 
the same advantages which they themselves enjoy. The 
consequence was that the despatch of the Indian 
contingent was quite as popular with the Maho- 
medans as with any other section of the native 
population. Mahomedan soldiers were eager to serve, 
Mahomedan princes were eager to have a share in 
the expedition, and Mahomedan grandees bade a hearty 
farewell to the departing troops. All this is not only 
eminently satisfactory in itself, but suggests conclusions 
of practical importance. It proves that England has 
shown that, if it gets a fair field for its efforts, it can set 
up a Government among Mahomedan populations with 
which Mahomedans are perfectly content; and in the next 
place, it suggests, if it does not prove, that we may reject 
the supposition that the Mahomedans of India are secretly 
swayed by a blind attachment to the Sutran, and that we 
must follow the bidding of Turkey under the penalty of 
boning to quarrel with forty millions of the population of 
ndia. 

Mr. Courtney, we need not remind our readers, is not in 
the Cabinet, and yet he has won a position that may assure 
him that he cannot have less than is due to him in any 
Liberal Government. He can, therefore, speak his mind 
without responsibility or alarm, and he said all he liked 
to say about Egypt with much sprightly freedom at 
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Plymouth. By an ingenious artifice he managed to 
instil the impression that the Cabinet must really agree 
with him. He has coustracted mentally a fictitious hero, 
whom he calls the Mr. Grapstoxe of Midlothian, and 
whose great characteristic is that he invariably thought 
all that Mr. Courrney thinks he ought to have thought. 
Mr. Gtavsroxe is too great a man to change, and what- 
ever he thought in Midlothian he must think now. Mr. 
Courrsey has, therefore, only to think as he pleases, and 
he is at once sure that the Prive Murvister agrees 
with him. The following are some of those Midlothian 
thoughts which Mr Covrryey has now revealed. With 
the Kuepive are to be associated representatives of the 
Egyptian people, who will be faithful exponents of the 
poor fellaheen. England has kept a going concern going, 
and onght, therefore, to make the bondholders pay for the 
expedition which has protected their interests. Egypt 
ought to be placed under a general European guarantee, 
and then left to itself. If the Egyptians like to have any 
other ruler than Tewrik, they are perfectly free to choose 
him, and to obey him or disobey him as they please. In fact, 
the general policy of England is to detach Egypt from the 
Sunray, to make a ring around the country, to look after 
the Canal, so that no other Power shall interfere there, and, 
haying done that, to leave the Egyptians to stew in their 
own juice. Any one who approaches these noble senti- 
ments or proposals in an impartial spirit must allow that 
they really have a kind of Midlothian ring in them. They 
carry us back to the days when Mr. Giapsronr evolved a 
foreign policy out of the inner thoughts of the Liberal 
party without regard to the awkward facts of current 
politics. If we are in a proper Midlothian frame of mind, 
we listen reverently to Midlothian thunder, and ask no 
questions; but in a different atmosphere troublesome in- 
quiries immediately press on us. Who are the faithfal 
exponents of the fellaheen, and for how many days or 
hours would they be associated with the Kuenive? If the 
bondholders are to indemnify England for all the cost of 
the expedition, may they not urge that it is really 
they who have made it, and ought to settle what are 
to be its consequences? A bondholder could hardly 
wish for a prouder position than that of being able 
to say that he hired Sir Garver Wo.seLey to go 
out to fight for him. How is Egypt to be under a 
general European guarantee while, at the same time, 
England is to be specially entitled to look after its own 
interests ? If Egypt is to change its ruler once a 
quarter, how is a chronic anarchy to be averted? What, 
in short, is the sort of juice in which the Egyptians are 
to be allowed to stew? These are questions of at least 
some practical importance ; and, although we may agree 
with Mr. Courrney that they are questions which the Mr. 
Guapstone of Midlothian would have ignored, yet there 
are also questions which can scarcely escape the attention 
of a Mr. Giapstone who has been sobered by the responsi- 
bilities of three Sessions of an embarrassed government. 


CONSERVATIVE PROSPECTS, 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE and one or two of 
his colleagues may probably have good reasons for 
undertaking a series or circuit of political speeches. 
Local politicians, and the Associations in which they are 
combined, like to be recognized, encouraged, and prompted 
by their leaders. No member of the Opposition, with the 
exception of its leader, is better qualitied to explain the 
policy of the party than Mr. Gipson. In criticizing the 
conduct of the Government he seldom misses a weak poirt; 
and yet he is never unjust. Even Mr. Trevenyan’s ex- 
traordinary answer to the deputation of Ulster tenant- 
farmers failed to disturb Mr. Gisson’s temper, though he 
denounced with well-merited severity Ministerial attempts 
to corrupt a judicial tribunal. When he entered on 
his present tour Sir Srarrorp Norrucore can scarcely 
have known Mr. GLapsrone’s intention of delivering a 
new set of Midlothian speeches. No living adversary 
can contend on equal terms with the most finent, the 
most subtle, and the least scrupulous of orators; but per- 
haps Sir Srarrorp Norvucore may have the opportunity of 
answering by anticipation some of Mr. Giapsrone’s state- 
ments and: arguments. The Midlothian audience will 
probably hear a more elaborate version of the character- 


Gtapstongé there gravely informed his admirers that the 
Egyptian war was a pacific measure, undertaken solel 

from a love of peace. Naponeon in the height of his 
warlike career frequently gave similar assurances to his 
subjects. If only the Continent would recognize the 
supremacy of France, and join in repressing the contu- 
macious independence of England, the Emperor was ready 
to welcome the pacification for which he had always 
longed. Even the wicked Lord Beaconsrietp would not 
have invaded Afghanistan if the Ameer had assented to 
his demands. It may be hoped that the peace which Mr, 
Gtapstone has conquered will be durable; but both the 
bombardment of Alexandria and the attack on Arani’s 
camp strongly resemble acts of war. The rewards which 
are to be bestowed on the superior officers will not have 
been earued by strictly diplomatic services. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has not inherited from his former chief the 
faculty of encountering solemn paradoxes with sparkling 
fallacies; but a transparent paradox is sometimes best 
answered by simple adherence to truth and common sense. 
The acrobatic feats of the duellist in Tristram Shandy were 
aptly criticized in the remark that one good home thrust 
was worth them all. If Sir Srarrorp Norrucore only 
gives expression to what plain men think, he will as- 
suredly confute some of the propositions which are shortly 
to be enunciated in Midlothian. 


It may perhaps have been judicious to reserve in the 
Glasgow speech the right of criticizing the policy which 
resulted in the Egyptian war. If new complications dis- 
appoint the hopes which have been raised by the short 
campaign, the Government wil! in popular estimation be 
held responsible for diplomatic miscarriages which are 
provisionally condoned or forgotten. In the meantime, 
the Opposition will not be well advised in reopening a 
controversy which has ceased to be interesting. The 
tedious negotiations with France and with Turkey might 


‘become the subject of endless discussion, in which the dis- 


putants on either side would have plausible arguments to 
urge. Successful military operations are easier to under- 
stand; and due recognition of the results gratifies national 
feeling. The Conservatives, being for the present a 
minority, cannot afford to copy the tactics which were 
employed against Lord Government. 
Their adversaries have a monopoly of the tradition which 
disparages every national triumph if it has been achieved 
by a hostile Ministry. The leaders of the party are 
wise enough to discourage the attempts which may be 
made by busy local politicians to profit prematurely by 
the divisions of the Liberal party. An alliance with the 
followers of Sir Witrrip Lawson, though it might cause 
temporary inconvenience to the Government, would in- 
volve the regular Opposition in graver embarrassment. 
The objections which Lord Satissury or Sir Srarrorp 
Nortucore may possibly raise against the Ministerial 
policy will have nothing in common with the contention 
that the Egyptian rebellion was a laudable and patriotic 
enterprise. The Joint Control, in the form which it had 
assumed before the war, was established or confirmed by 
Lord BeaconsFietp’s Administration. It may be plausibly 
contended that Mr. Guapsrone and Lord GRaNvILLE were 
too late in their action; but the Conservative party is 
estopped from the objection that the usurpation of ARABI 
ought to have been tolerated. It would also be un- 
profitable to dilate too copiously on the dangers and diffi- 
culties which may still be apprehended. Even in a party 
sense, it will be more expedient to wait for the com- 
plications which may possibly occur. An Opposition 
can scarcely be expected to regret the discredit which a 
Government incurs from its inevitable association with 
disaster or with failure ; but anticipation of evil is seldom 
popular. It is perhaps paradoxical to suggest that it 
might be sometimes advantageous to a party to forget for 
a time the separate promotion of its own interests. Thirty 
years ago Sir Roserr Peet, if he had survived, would have 
been recalled to power by the unanimous voice of the 
nation, not only because he was incomparably superior to 
all rivals, but because it was known that he had outlived 
all party predilections. 


Even if Sir Srarrorp Norracorte possessed the polemical 
faculties which he has frequently disclaimed, his appeals 


| to the enthusiasm of factions would assume a subdued tone, 


because he has no desire to muster his forces for immediate 
action. It is well to remind Conservative Associations of 


istic paradox which was lately thrown away on a handfal | the daties of organization and proselytism, but it would 
of Welshmen and seaside visitors at Penmaenmawr. Mr. | be unadvisable to send round the fiery cross when there is 
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no intention of giving battle. The last object which a pru- 
dent Conservative statesman would at this moment desire 
would beachange of Government. Much may be said against 
the present Ministers ; but their capacity of mischiet is in 
some directions limited, though in other respects it may 
seem to be increased, by the possession of office. It is 
certain that, if a Conservative Government had introduced 
either the Protection of Property Bill or the Coercion 
Bill, Mr. Guapstoyg and some of his colleagues would have 
conducted an agitation against it which would probably 
have been irresistible. The promoters of disorder in 
Ireland are already powerfal enough, though both the 
great Parliamentary parties are united against sedition. 
‘The country could not afford to witness the reinforcement 
of one party to the Kilmainham Treaty by the accession of 
the negotiators on the other side. The conduct of Egyptian 
affairs would be almost as impracticable if the policy of 
a Conservative Government were incessantly thwarted by a 
Liberal Opposition which might perhaps have reunited all 
the sections of the party. The revival of Mr. Guapstone’s 
thirty indispensable legislative measures, which are now 
dormant as pretexts for agitation, would be another result 
of a Ministerial change. ‘lhe most conclusive of all reasons 
against premature attempts to overthrow the Government 
is that the majority which decided the last election is not 
destroyed, though it may probably have been reduced. A 
defeat of the Government on some chance issue would not 
imply the feasibility of supplanting the party which is 
still dominant. 

There is no reason why Conservative Associations should 
not make preparation’ for a future struggle by watching 
the register, by choosing their candidates, and by the 

eneral methods which constitute electoral organization. 
The taunts of adversaries who accuse them of imitating 
the Birmingham machinery may easily be borne. One 
of the many untoward conditions of the exercise of a 
widely extended suffrage is the necessity of manage- 
ment and elaborate combination. “The most mischievous 
peculiarity of the Caucus is not that it packs elections, 
bat that, as a permanent political Club, it habitually 
interferes with the freedom of the representatives whom 
it has helped to return. The Conservatives have not 
yet copied the audacious pretensions of the Committees 
which issue circulars directing the members of a large 
federation to coerce Parliament into the adoption of some 
measure which may be approved by the central managers. 
The Conservatives probably at present receive a more 
_ regular accession of converts than their opponents, 
inasmach as every new revolutionary measure detaches 
thoughtful Liberals from a party which is ostentatiously 
controlled by its extreme section. Owners of property can- 
not regard with complacency threats of confiscating or alien- 
ating the land; nor are they reassured by the ambiguous 
language of the Prime Minister. The progress of agrarian 
legislation in Ireland justifies the anxiety of landlords in 
the rest of the United Kingdom, and all classes which 
have anything to lose begin to understand that other 
descriptions of property are threatened when landowners 
are subjected to spoliation. The most sentimental organ 
of democracy lately sneered at occupiers of villas, or, in 
other words, at the upper middle class, on the ground that 
they would probably not be reconciled to Mr. GrapsToNE 
on account of his success in Egypt. It is true that the 
distrust inspired by Radical policy is not likely to be re- 
moved by an irrelevant and accidental occurrence. The 
strength of the Conservative party will be gradually in- 
creased by the secession of those moderate Liberals who 
have not yet had courage to break with their party. 
Whether the Opposition will at any early date obtain a 
majority of votes is a more doubtful question. 


EGYPT. 


fh Porte has received an answer to its inquiry when 
the English troops are to be withdrawn, and has been 
informed that the English army of occupation will stay until 
it has done its work; and that its work will not be con- 
sidered to have been accomplished until a new order of 
things has been established in Egypt and has been fairly 
set going. There was no other answer to give, and it is 
well that Turkey and the world generally should dis- 
tinctly understand that the considerable body of English 
troops must stay in Egypt for a period to which no limit 
can as yet be assigned, It is as much an object to England 


asit can be to any other Power that the English ieee 
should quit Egypt. No one can wish that a considera 
portion of our, best troops should be detained in Egypt an 
hour longer than is necessary, but it is necessary that sucha 
portion should stay there until the legitimate objects of Eng- 
land have been attained. What we want is an orderly, pros- 
perous native Government, under the predominating in- 
fluence of England; and without the presence of a support- 
ing English force such a Government cannot even begin to 
exist. Even with this support, it will need much states- 
manship, much courage, and, above all, much patience, to 
form and maintain in Kgypt a good Government that will be 
likely to last, and that will satisfy the legitimate demands of 
Egypt and of all who on one ground or another think them- 
selves entitled to watch over Egypt. Complaints have 
been made that the English Government has not already 
~ forward a compicte scheme for the reorganization of 

gypt. If it had put forward such a scheme it would 
have shown itself incapable of framing a scheme that was 
worth the paper it was written on. It is a very difficult 
task to frame a scheme of reorganization which can be 
carried out, and a mistake made at the beginning might 
easily prove to be a mistake that could never be repaired. 
Every one is agreed that the first step to be taken is to 
provide the Egyptian Government with a new army or 
police force of its own. In general terms, most persons 
wuld agree that this new force should be as much a native 
force as possible. But directly we have got as far as that, 
we begin to encounter very serious practical difficulties. 
No such thing as a purely native force is at the present 
time possible. The Kuepive has few native soldiers and 
few native officers whom he could trust. Part at least of 
the new army must be imported, and whence can it con- 
veniently be drawn? ‘There are Turkish subjects who 
might be enlisted, but the SuLTan objects to his subjects going 
to Egypt. There are the natives of small neutral States, 
like Switzerland; but the Swiss authorities are in some 
es stopping the outflow of intending Swiss gendarmes. 

here are the Mahomedans of India, but the influx of the 
QcvzeEn’s Indian subjects into the Egyptian army is not 
easily to be distinguished from an influx of her English 
subjects for the same purpose. These are only some of 
the obvious difficulties in the way of the formation of a 
new Egyptian army. They are to be surmounted, like all 
other difficulties, by sense and determination, but they 
cannot possibly be surmounted if there is too much hurry 
in trying to surmount them. 


If anything beyond the inherent difficulties of the 
attempt was needed to suggest deliberation and pru- 
dence in undertaking the reorganization of Egypt and 
announcing a definite plan, it would be afforded by the 
increasing pleasantness of our relations with other Powers. 
The more we wait the more we seem to give them time to 
see the real position of affairs in Egypt, and to realize that 
there are things in Egypt which England must not only 
be allowed to do, but must be allowed to do without re- 
proach. The Italian Prive Mrvister has hastened to 
declare that Italy is on the best of terms with England. 
At Constantinople there has been another of those Minis- 
terial crises which take place almost every week, and the 
Proe Minister has again resumed office on the express 
understanding that he is to be allowed to work cordially 
with the Western Powers. At Vienna the official or semi- 
official press preaches the wisdom of trusting England, 
and of recognizing that it is not the status quo which is to 
be restored, but a new order of things that is to be created. 
Prince BisMARcK is 80 satisfied with what is going on that 
he becomes quite jocose when he speaks of Egypt, and 
charms or mystifies interviéwers with quaint anecdotes as 
to schemes he once entertained for investing the money 
of his own Government in Suez Canal speculations. In 
France there are Gambettists who call out that the one 
thing needed in Egypt is the restoration of the Control ; 
but there are also numerous non-Gambettists who insist 
that France cannot expect to eat the pear she would 
not put out her hand to gather, and that for France 
to insist on the restoration of the Control would 
be equally foolish and undignified. Time and fair dis- 
cussion will be enough to end all talk about restoring the 
Control. On no topic of recent Egyptian history are 
there more misconceptions current than on that of the 
Control. It is often asserted that the English and French 
Controllers were always quarrelling, that the Controllers 
only looked to the interests of the foreign bondholders, 


_and that the Controllers were backed up by their Govern- 
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ments in a way prejudicial to the real interests of 
Egypt None of these things are true. The English 
and French Controllers were perhaps the only associated 
foreigners who did not quarrel. The Controllers resisted 


to the utmost before the Commission of Liquidation pro- 


posals which they thought were too favourable to foreign 


‘bondholders and too hard on Egyptian claimants. When, 


in view of the action of the Chamber of Notables, the 
Controllers resisted changes which they thought were in- 
consistent with their own proper position and powers, they 
were summarily thrown over by their Governments. The 
Control is now, once for all, at an end, not because the 
Controllers did anything they ought not to have done, but 
because the whole system of the Control is unsuited to the 
present state of things in Egypt. The Controllers were 
really foreigners who, in the character of Egyptian 
officials and under colour of protecting the interests of 
the bondholders, were sent to look after an Egyptian 
Government that was supposed to be always likely to go 
wrong. The colour for interference is no longer needed, 
and the method of interference is incongruous with the 
assumption that the Egyptian Government is now to be 
directly guided by its inventors, and not to be checked 
from within by agents of other Powers. 

The strange and undefined relations existing, and likely 
to exist, between England and the Egyptian Government 
have been illustrated in a striking manner by what is 
taking place with regard to the trial of Arasr. It was the 
English General that handed over Aras to the Egyptian 
Government, which certainly could never have caught him 
itself. Unless the Egyptian Government was to be treated 
as non-existent, there was no choice but to hand over the 
rebel to his nominal sovereign. The only stipulation made 
was that he should have a fair trial; and, as a means to 
ensure this, it was agreed that he should be defended by 
counsel. Subsequently the point has been raised whether 
this meant that he should, if he wished, be defended by 
foreign counsel. The reason why he should wish for this 
is obvious. He knows that an English advocate, addressing 
an Egyptian tribunal in a language it did not understand, 
on evidence which he could not comprehend, would have 
an influence with the Court which the most accomplished 
Arab lawyer could not hope to command. Bat for the 
English Government to recognize this, and to insist on an 
English lawyer defending Arasi, would be equivalent to 
letting the new Egyptian Government know that its 
tribunals do not command a very high degree of con- 
fidence with Europeans. Then, again, there is the ques- 
tion of the punishment to be inflicted on him. It is ex- 
ceedingly probable that evidence may not be forth- 
coming which will convict Aras of direct participation in 
massacre or incendiarism. But there can be no kind of 
doubt that he is a rebel, and a rebel who falls into the 
hands of the Government against which he has rebelled is 
theoretically liable to the punishment of death. European 
opinion, at perhaps a somewhat modern date, has decided 
that there are many circumstances in which this penalty 
ought not to be inflicted. But this is not by any means 
the Oriental way of looking at the matter. To an Oriental 
sovereign the only question is whether he and the captured 
rebel can go on living together. The argument turns, not 
on degrees of guilt, but on practical possibilities ; and it is 
in this spirit that the Kuepive is stated to have protested 
that there is not room for both him and Arasi. He can 
only breathe freely when Arabi is dead. It may be right 
and necessary that the English Government should, if re- 
bellion is the only charge brought home to Arabi, over- 
rule the views of the Kueprve, and order Arast’s life to be 
spared. But then at the outset the new native State of 
Kgypt will be prevented from acting as if, left to itself, it 
would unquestionably act. It will be told that in a matter 
vitally affecting the sovereign it must be guided by Euro- 
pean, not Oriental, opinion; and the Kuepive will have 
greats difficulty than ever in understanding how he is to 

gin to play at being an independent Oriental prince. 


IRISH TRANQUILLITY, 


it. is necessary to examine carefully the real value of 
the evidence at present before us that order is being 
restored in Ireland. That permanent peace is to be hoped 
for, nobody out of the Ministry and the circle of its imme- 
diate supporters and apologists even professes to believe. 
Bat some independent observers are inclined to the opinion 


that we may hope for a temporary cessation from agita- 
tion. It is reasonable to suppose that the tenant-farmers 
will be content for a time, and the utmost is naturally 
made of the proofs that they really are. Markets which 
were boycotted are now well attended, and large sums are 
given for farms which have been quietly put up to auction, 
The stoppage of subscriptions from the Irish World seems 
to show that the nerves of war will no longer be supplied 
in any considerable quantities from America. Finally, 
the split which has begun to widen the already existing 
division in the party of agitation seems to promise wel}. 
On the face of it it seems probable that, if the Irish 
Parliamentary party, which is in the most advantageous 
position to put pressure on the Government, is indeed 
disposed to rest and be thankful, we can afford to make 
comparatively light of the threats of Mr. Davirr. 


There is a perfectly intelligible desire on all sides to 
make as much as possible of the more pleasant aspects of 
the situation, but at heart nobody has much confidence 
that the future will be better than the past. Mr. Gisson 
qualified his expressions of hope at Manchester by 
pointing out that the recent diminution in the number of 
crimes coincided with the long hours of work which are 
needed to gather the harvest. The patriots will now 
again have leisure in which to devote themselves to the 
next most pressing business of committing outrages. The 
reports of the last few days contain abundant evidence 
that Mr. Gipson was nearer the truth in the less cheerful 
part of his estimate of the situation. Crimes nearly as 
namerous and quite as audacious as any committed in the 
worst times of the Land League agitation are reported 
from all parts of the country. And incentives to violence 
of far greater efficacy than is needed to excite the Irish 
peasantry to violence exist in abundance. It is true that, 
as far as the tenant-farmers are concerned, the agitation of 
Mr. Davitr may turn out to be a mere movement in vacuo. 
They will applaud him or anybody else who is sufficiently 
virulent in abuse of the English Government; but in the 
long run the scheme of land settlement which he advo- 
cates is not likely to commend itself to men who aim at 
becoming proprietors of the soil. But the tenant-farmers, 
though they have been most active hitherto, are by no 
means the only body of men in Ireland who could be made 
useful inagitation. In reality, the appeal which Mr, Davirr 
makes for continued disturbance passes over their heads 
and only reaches the labourers. He addressed himself to 
the farmers, but in the last resort he has objects with 
which they will not sympathize. The comparative failure 
of the Labour League up to the present is no proof 
that it may not very shortly become formidable. The 
labourers have been hitherto in want of an efficient organi- 
zation. Although Mr. Parve.t has taken up their cause, 
it has been necessarily in a somewhat perfunctory manner. 
His party has had to rely so entirely on the tenant-farmers 
that it could not render very efficient service to a class 
with which their interests must needs clash. But the 
labourers may soon become as necessary to Mr. PARNELL as 
the farmers. The extension of the franchise — which 
Mr. Davitt, for oratorical purposes, derided as a promise 
which would never be fultilled—is one of the things we 
are to have as soon as the great question of Procedure is 
settled ; and it cannot fail to make the good will of the 
labourers a matter of still greater importance to Irish 
members of Parliament. The inferior clergy—who sym- 
pathize with the peasant class to which they belong— 
have extorted permission from their chiefs to take a 
part in the organization and direction of the Labour 
League and Industrial Union. The experience of the 
last few years gives no ground for. supposing that the 
presence of the priests will have any effect in making the 
methods of the new League less violent than those of 
others have been. Their dependent position effectually 
deprives them of any power of control; and, if they are 
eager to have a place in the body, it is probably because 
they know it would go its road without them, to the 
further damage of their already diminishing influence. 
Only a very robust belief in the effect of oratory and the 
power of leaders to control an agitation could get much 
consolation from Mr. Davirt’s protest against outrages. 
Subordinate oe who are quite as likely to be 
listened to as Mr. Davirr are in the habit of making 
suggestions of the kind so common two years ago, aud 
which were then found to be incentives to outrage, 
in spite of the speakers’ attempts to explain them away 
in Parliament. A strong feeling of hostility to the 
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farmers was shown in a meeting at Rathilly, and the 
labourers significantly cheered a suggestion that a hundred 
men should go to every farm on which half an acre of 
allotment had been promised and fence it off. The real 
meaning of the speaker’s threat was not in the least dis- 
ised by a general disclaimer of hostility to the farmers. 
Quite apart, however, from the probable consequences of 
the labourers’ agitation for the right to deal with the farmer 
as he dealt with the landlord, it is at least not impossible 
that, even if the Irish Parliamentary party wish to lie on 
their oars for a time, they will not be able. The value 
of the decision which they may arrive at in the meeting 
to be held at Dublin next week will depend very largely 
on the amount of pressure put on them from without. 
Leaders of much better disciplined and more moderate 
parties than that which Mr. ParneLt represents have found 
themselves unable to stop agitations which they have once 
started. Beyond a somewhat vague general belief, there 
does not appear to be any evidence that the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party intend to cease from troubling; but, even 
if that is their intention, the cessation of agitation will de- 
nd on causes over which they can have no control. If 
reland settles down even for a time, it will not be because 
of any decision which may be taken by Mr. ParneLn and 
his friends, but because of the conduct of other and very 
different bodies. There may be peace in the country if the 
tenant-farmers are suddenly inspired with wisdom, fore- 
sight, and economy. If they do not immediately begin buy- 
ing the tenant-right of farms at prices which will make 
it impossible for them to get a profit out of them at the 
lowest possible rent, they may rest satisfied for the present 
with what they have obtained. So far, however, as we 
yet know, they will do nothing of the kind. That astound- 
ing readiness to contract liabilities which distinguishes 
Irishmen, and which is now largely justified by the fond 
paternal Government they live under, is already preparing 
further pecuniary difficulties for the whole hody. We 
hear, as a sign of returning confidence, that farms have 
been sold at Limerick for prices largely exceeding the fee 
simple of the land. Men who give such prices will soon 
find that even “‘a just rent’’ does not pay them for the 
outlay. 
far less a proof of the successful working of the Land Act 
than of the blind readiness of the farmers to contract any 
liabilities, trusting in the chapter of accidents. As soon 
as the consequences of their tolly make themselves felt, 
which will probably be at the next gale-day, their domestic 
difficulties will bear fruit in another agitation. Judge 
O'Hagan has protested against being held responsible for 
the “live and thrive” theory. He only meant that a skilfal 
and industrious man should live and thrive. We may be 
very sure that the tenant-farmers will accept the ver- 
sion first published, and agitate for that further re- 
duction of rent without which they cannot make a profit 
on the capital they have sunk. It is true that when 
the Land Act was passed precautions were supposed to 
have been. taken against any further loss to the land- 
lord from the increased price which might be given for 
the tenant-right after the fixing of the judicial rent. But 
the worth of this provision for justice to the landlord 
must depend on the degree to which the Government can 
be squeezed. Mr. Gipson has unanswerably shown that 
Mr. Trevetyan has given a promise that it will yield in 
exact proportion to the amount of pressure put on it. 
The Government has undertaken to “ amend” the whole 
working of the Act if it is not found satisfactory by the 
farmers. The prospects, therefore, of peace in Ireland 
will depend on the desires of the tenants; for it is useless 
to include among the possibilities of the future the chance 
that the Government will at last put its foot down. The 
decision arrived at by the Irish Parliamentary leaders will 
be at most a sign of what they think their supporters 
are likely to demand and how soon. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE AND THE CAUCUS. 


Mr. ingenuity will scarcely be equal 

to the task of suggesting any novel arguments in 
favour of the proposed modifications of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. I is not positively known whether he has finally 
resolved to repudiate the compromise to which he had in 
the middle of the Session provisionally agreed. He will 
probably exercise the liberty which he reserved to himself 
of resuming his original position if the matter could not be 


It must be remembered that these purchases are | 


disposed of during the ordinary Session. Mr. GLapsTONE 
perhaps believes that, because he cannot be charged with 
a breach of faith, the abortive negotiation has left the 
question as it stood before. Diplomatists and lawyers 
know that it is impossible to discuss with an adverse litigant 
the terms of an amicable settlement without impairing the 
subsequent force of contentious arguments. A resalt which 
might in a certain contingency have been waived can no 
longer be regarded as demonstrably just or practically indis- 
pensable. The only excuse for enacting closure of debate 
by a bare majority was the alleged necessity of checking 
prolixity of discussion. If, as Mr. has sometimes 
asserted, Parliamentary freedom cannot be asserted in 
any other manner, his correspondence with Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore must have involved a preference of less im- 
portant considerations to a vital object. He is therefore 
bound to confess that the object in view may be attained 
by less violent methods, though he may still hold that his 
own plan will be the most efficient. His opponents will 
not fail to make a legitimate use of an admission which 
cannot now be withdrawn; but unfortunately such con- 
troversies are decided not by arguments, but by votes. On 
the matter in dispute nearly every member has an opinion 
of his own, which may perhaps not always coincide with 
his professions or his acts. If the House of Commons 
could be polled by ballot without risk of future discovery, 
there is little donbt that the Government would be de- 
feated. Under existing conditions, its victory is thought 
to be nearly certain. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
the comparative strength of parties has been altered since 
the division on procedure in the early part of the Session. 
Many members may perhaps have since been convinced ; 
but they are not less influenced by their party and per- 
sonal interests. 


The Irish members, who are almost exclusively respon- 
sible for the supposed necessity of altering the rules of 
procedure, may not improbably support the Government 
in its attempt to weaken aud hamper the Opposition. 
They would themselves be liable to be silenced on occasion, 
even if a two-thirds majority were required for the pur- 
pose; and as they probably know that the necessary mea- 
sures would be taken, with the full concurrence of all other 
sections of the House, they may not unnaturally wish to 
inflict on others the disabilities to which they may them- 
selves be subject. It is uncertain how far the terms of 
the Kilmainham Treaty are still binding; but it may be 
observed that when Irish malcontents denounce the short- 
comings of Liberals they almost always express still more 
bitter hostility to the Conservatives. The Ministers are 
perhaps not yet certain whether they will receive the 
support of their doubtfal allies. Possibly there will be a 
new bargain, by which Mr, Paryett and his party will 
obtain some new concession in return for their support of 
the Government. It is perhaps in a spirit of excessive 
caution that preparations have been made to anticipate a 
possible revolt among the Ministerial party. The details 
of the machinery of agitation are fully understood only by 
experts. Whether Mr. GLapstone sets the engine in motion 
by a direct invitation to the managers of the Caucus is 
not generally known. It is perhaps more probable that 
his wishes are anticipated by a colleague before they are 
made known in the proper quarter. It is only certain 
that an ostentatious intervention of the Federal Associa- 
tion has been organized in preparation for the autumn 
Session. The manipulators of political opinion are not. 
content with the ordinary process of requiring from the 
local Clubs an echo of the orders which in the first 
instance issue from head-quarters. On this occasion it 
has been thought expedient, not only to create public 
opinion by the usual methods, but to obtain the sanction 
of a general meeting to the simultaneous ‘declarations 
of the various Committees. The promoters of the move- 
ment incur no risk of disappointment. Nothing can be 
easier than to obtain from a miscellaneous crowd a decision. 
which amounts to a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment. There are some questions as to which the opinion 
or the sentiment of a promiscuous multitude may be more 
or less valuable. A political conclusion demands attention, 
independently of its intrinsic value, when it represents the 
wishes or convictions of the majority. When the subject 
in debate is the amendment of the Standing Orders of the 
Commons, the resolutions of a public meeting are as in- 
structive as if they were applied to a chemical or mechani- 
cal formula. 


The question which is raised by the interference of the 
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Caucus relates not so much to the procedure of the House 
of Commons as to the maintenance of constitutional 
government. In former times it was an accepted truism 
that the greatest political discovery of modern times was 
the substitution of government by representative assem- 
blies for the direct action of the whole population. A 
Parliament duly elected was not an oligarchy, because 
its power was derived from the constituency; and, on 
the other hand, it was exempt from the disabilities 
of an unwieldy mob. The freemen of Greek civic com- 
munities were, in favourable circumstances, not too 
numerous to manage their own affairs. The Forest Can- 
tons of Switzerland still gratify collectors of historical 
curiosities by exhibiting the only surviving instances of 
pure democracy. In the absence of foreign relations, of 
social inequality, and of a desire to change ancient customs, 
it is found possible for the whole community to take part 
in rare and insignificant legislation. In other parts of the 
civilized world, as personal absolutism has become obsolete, 
the model furnished by the English Parliament has been 
copied with more or less fidelity. Except in revolutionary 


times, demagogues have seldom ventured to claim on: 


behalf of great masses of the population any share in the 
government beyond the right of choosing the members of 
the Legislature. Political liberty was not understood in 
France when the Cordeliers or the Jacobins were enabled 
by the favour of the mob to overawe and control the re- 
presentatives of the people. English statesmen and writers 
on constitutional law have always assumed that detailed 
legislation was the exclusive province of Parliament, which 
also exercised a general control over public affairs. The 
expediency of entrusting to the most numerous class of 
the population the election of members has been often dis- 
puted on general grounds ; but few observers had foreseen 
that the nominees ef popular majorities would: lose the 
independence which belonged to their predecessors. 

As if to reduce their own pretensions to an absurdity, 
the federation of Clubs or Caucuses has selected as the 
fittest opportunity of usurpation a subject on which neither 
the agitators nor their organized followers have any special 
knowledge. The procedure of the House of Commons 
can only be understood by the aid of experience, and the 
changes which Mr. GLapsTone proposes are notoriously 
disapproved by a majority of the House; yet the officers 
of the Clubs call on the general body to strengthen the 
Government, or in other words to coerce Liberal members 
into an acceptance of the Government proposals. The 
inevitable response is dictated by the characteristic antago- 
nism of democratic combinations to liberty and toleration. 
The Caucuses believe with reason that Mr. GuapsTone 
is not disinclined to silence troublesome minorities, and 
that the professed object of limiting unduly protracted 
debates is little better than a pretext. It is against 
the regular Opposition, and not against the promoters 
of obstruction, that the first Resolution is directed. It 
is on this ground, and also for the purpose of establish- 
ing its own right of interference with Parliamentary in- 
dependence, that the Caucus summoned a general meeting 
to confirm the decision of the Committee and its officers. 
It is not surprising that Liberal members should regard 
with indignation the appeal of the Minister to the mob 
against his own hesitating supporters. Mr. GLapstonz 
has never been so acceptable to the House of Commons as 
to less competent judges of his political character and 
conduct. His project of muzzling the Opposition with the 
aid of the Caucus managers will provoke lasting resent- 
ment. It is perhaps useless to complain of the exercise of 
undoubted power in the pursuit of selfish or factions 
objects. The Caucus unfortunately controls a certain 
number of seats, and its principal officer lately boasted 
that it has made itself formidable. Perhaps there may be 
some advantage in repeating from time to time an earnest 
protest against the most mischievous of modern political 
innovations. The Birmingham organization in itself 
furnishes an additional argument against interference with 
the freedom of Parliamentary debate. The members who 
have not forfeited their independence have a peculiar claim 
to freedom of speech. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 
HE Parliamentary recess in France has been singularly 
barren as re political speeches. It would have 
been only natural if a Cabinet which took office just 
as the Session was ending had sought opportunities of 


making known its views to the electors. If it were con. 
trary to custom for Ministers to speak except in one or 
other of the Chambers, M. Ducterc’s desire to take the 
Correspondents of foreign journals into his confidence 
would have been intelligible. But, as no such rule prevails 
in France, his preference for this method of announcing 
a policy must have been due to some real unwilling- 
ness to meet his countrymen face to face. Possibly the 
Proe Minister knew that the safe generalities which 
the Correspondent of the Times thought of such moment 
would scarcely have stood the ruder ordeal of a public 
meeting. Possibly the power of disclaiming even these, 
if they proved inconveniently precise, was his reason for 
preferring this unusual channel. His colleagues have 
apparently not been allowed, or not been invited, 
to unbosom themselves in foreign newspapers; and 
they have consequently been compelled to invent an 
explanation of the silence which they have maintained 
as strictly as their chief. A Minister, one of them 
said in public the other day, necessarily has his mouth 
shut upon political questions. On this theory the posi- 
tion of a French Minister resembles that of a perma- 
nent Under-Secretary in England. His business is to be 
the servant of the Legislature, and to keep to himself any 
opinions he may entertain as to the merits of this or that 
party. M. Ducterc’s assurance that the Cabinet worid 
spend the vacation in ascertaining what the wishes of 
the Chamber of Deputies really are, and the Session in 
endeavouring to give effect to them, is quite consistent 
with this view. It would be an unpardonable piece of pre- 
sumption for a Minister to have a policy of hisown. In 
this respect M. Gamperra is probably better advised than 
the Ministers who have succeeded him. He at least has 
not left the country in doubt as to what his opinions are, 
or as to the terms upon which his services are to be 
had. For the present, indeed, his frankness seems only to 
have made his return to office more unlikely, but in the 
present dearth of Ministers it is scarcely possible that he 
will not again be tried. According to one political pro- 
phet, M. Jues Ferry is already busy in preparing the way 
for his own entrance into M. Ducterc’s Cabinet. The 
motive for his admission will be that he will be able to 
bring to the support of the Government a working majo- 
rity, drawn, for the most part, from the supporters of M. 
Gamserta. Once in the Cabinet, M. Ferry would soon be 
at the head of affairs; but his own good sense would tell 
him that he could only remain there by M. Gamserra’s 
leave, and until such time as M. Gampetta saw his way to 
once more taking office himself. Whenever this came to 
, M. Ferry would retire into a subordinate place, while 
. GamBeTTA would become Prime Minister in order to 
manage the elections. But before he will have had time 
to bring about a dissolution, his arrogance will again lead 
to his overthrow. Then will come the turn of M. pz 
Freycinet. The several sections of the Republican party 
will by this time have realized that it is only by mutual 
concessions that they can hope to govern the country. 
Impressed by this conviction, the Extreme Left will be 
content with a fraction of the changes they have hitherto 
demanded, while the Moderate Left will yield as much as 
they possibly can in order not to alienate the Radicals. A 
coalition of this kind will see in M. pg Freycrner its 
natural leader and representative, ang he will be sum- 
moned by common consent to take the conduct of affairs 
until the dissolution, and to hold the balance between the 
various elements of the majority during the elections. 


As anything seems to be possible in French politics, all 
this may happen in the time and order here foretold. But, 
if it does, it will happen in the teeth of present appearances. 
It is true that efforts have lately been made to represent 
the Extreme and the Moderate Left as having more in 
common with one another than either of them have with 
M. Gambetta; and M. Gostet, who was Minister of the 
Interior under M. pr Freycinet, has lately been making a 
speech in which he declares that the real question which 
now divides Frenchmen is whether authority or liberty 
shall be taken as the basis of French administra- 
tion. M. Gosirr himself is all for liberty. He wishes 
to see the Concordat abolished, and the magistracy 
secured against interference on the part of the Executive. 
But, unless the Extreme Left altogether change their tone, 
the way in which these reforms would be effected would 
make it impossible for any moderate Liberal to have a 
hand in bringing them about. The moderate Liberals, 
much as they would dislike the abolition of the Concordat, 
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ight not be disposed to resist it very strenuously if it 
wae to remove ecclesiastical affairs from the sphere 
of political controversy. But, so far as present evidence 
goes, this would not be in the least the object which the 
assailants of the Concordat would propose to themselves. 
Their idea would not be to leave the Church free, but 
simply to release themselves from that obligation to treat 
it decently which the Concordat now lays on them. The 
clergy would be subjected to every possible disability, and 
the freedom extended to every other kind of association 
would be denied to religious communities. It would be 
the same with the magistracy. The means by which the 
Extreme Left would make the judges independent of the 
Executive would be to make them dependent on the elec- 
torate. They would be appointed for a specific term; and 
though for that term only they would be as immovable as 
a deputy or a senator, they would have at the end of that 
time to seek re-election at the hands of their constituents. 
It is not to be supposed that the moderate Liberals would 
consent to degrade the French magistracy in this way, and 
if they refused their consent M. pg Freyciner’s majority 
would disappear as quickly as it has been formed. 

The magistracy is the first question which M. Duciexc’s 
Cabinet proposes to take in hand; but the solution of it 
which the Minister of Justice has devised seems to have 
all the vices that can well belong to a compromise. It 
will not please the Radicals, inasmuch as it does not make 
the judiciary elective. It will not please those who have 
the independence of the magistracy at heart, because it 
places the judges very much more at the mercy of the 
Executive than they now are. As the law now stands, 
a judge cannot be displaced except by the direction 
of the Court of Cassation, and for certain specified 
causes. If the new project becomes law, though the 
Government will not be able to degrade a judge, or to 
deprive him of his salary, they will be able to move 
him about from place to place at their pleasure. Even if 
they desire to degrade him, they will be able to do so with 
the consent of a disciplinary Council nominated by them- 
selves. It will seldom be necessary, however, to resort to 
this last expedient. The knowledge that a decision likely 
to give offence to the Government may entail on them a 
removal which is indistinguishable from banishment will 
supply the judges with amply sufficient motives for keep- 
ing on good terms with the authorities. This is not, how- 
ever, the only means that the authorities will have of 
bringing pressure to bear on them. At present a judge is 
superannuated, according to circumstances, at the age 
either of seventy or seventy-five. By the proposed law 
he may be superannuated, if the Government think fit, at 
the age of sixty. Considering that men seldom attain the 
higher posts until they are pretty far on in life, to give the 


Executive the right of dismissing them at sixty is to | 
make the occupants of these posts removable soon after they | 


have attained them. There is no reason to suppose that 


sixty has been taken as the epoch of superannuation | 


for any reason except the one just assigned. In every 
country some of the best judicial work has been done by 
men who have passed that age, and the whole tendency of 
modern life is to lengthen rather than abridge the number 
of working years to which a vigorous man may fairly look 
forward. There are obvious advantages, however, in 
giving the Government the power of superannuation at an 
age at which many of the ablest judges will not long have 
entered upon their most important functions. Such a provi- 
sion does not make the judiciary removable in name, but 
it makes the most important part of the judiciary remov- 
able in fact. It is not by young men newly appointed to 
subordinate posts that important judgments are likely to 
be given; and, should such cases occur, the Government 
may hope that the knowledge that their promotion de- 
pends upon their decision will be sufficient to make that 
decision what it should be. It is to men who have already 
reached the highest places in the profession that it is thought 
expedient to apply the screw ; and, if the Government is 
able, when it chooses, to tell them that they are too old for 
further work, it will need no other instrument of coercion. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Ts telegrams received from time to time from South 
Africa fully justify the prophecies of evil made at 
the time of the retrocession of the Transvaal. Zulu- 
laud would appear to be quict for the moment, and if 


any of the chiefs whom we placed in authority, and 
have now displaced, intend to oppose the return of the 


Kine, they are taking their measures in secret. But 


from every other quarter we hear of disturbances, or of 
movements which may result in disturbance. That part of 
the population of the Cape which is of Dutch origin is 
actively organizing, with a view to secure supremacy for 
its own race. ‘The relations of our officials with the 
Transvaal Government are not a pleasant subject for at- 

tention, and the public, which feels that any action in that 
quarter would only produce barren troubles, wishes to hear 
as little as possible about them. We cannot, however, help 
learning that the Boers seize on every opportunity to in- 
dulge in little impertinences, and are habitually captious. 
The troubles with the natives which were predicted by 
every competent authority have begun with a promptitude 
and on a scale which justifies the most serious fears. It is 
reported that the black subjects of the Boers have refused 
to pay their taxes in the northern province of Zoutpans- 
berg. The district lies far away from our colonies, and it 
is only a matter of indirect concern to us what disorder 
may gooninit. But the obscure wars which have been 
raging on the south-west border of the Transvaal affect us 
more immediately. They have now lasted long, and give 
many signs of a tendency to spread. 


The Blue-book just published gives the history of these 
wars, and supplies some data for an estimate of their future 
course and ultimate consequences. As the story is to be 
read in the reports of Mr. Hupsoy, Captain Nourse, and 
other agents of the English Government on the spot, it is 
far from pleasant reading. It is obvious that two chiefs 
who had been our loyal supporters are being deprived of 
their lands, and may possibly see their tribes destroyed by 
the help of the Boers as a punishment for their loyalty. 
The English authorities meanwhile are not only standing 
neutral, but are actively trying to prevent these men from 
obtaining the kind of assistance which is freely afforded to 
their enemies. Representations are made to the authorities 
in the Transvaal, but our officers are plainly perfectly well 
aware that they either will not or cannot do anything 
effectual. From the reports of Captain Noursp, who has 
been on the spot, it is easy to make out the real truth of 
the story, in spite of the decorous official softening down of 
unpleasant details which distinguishes all Blue-books. 
There are on the south-west frontier of the Transvaal two 
Kaffir chiefs, MonrsioA and Manxoroanr, who supported 
the English Government in the troubles of the Boer war. 
The territory which they possess lies outside of the line of 
_ demarcation drawn by the Convention. The Boers have, 
therefore, no direct authority over them; but they have the 
means, and they have not been long in showing that they 
have the will, to attack them with effect. Tribal quarrels 
are never wanting among the Kaffirs, and Boer adventurers 
have been allowed to take part with the chiefs who are 
friendly with the Transvaal Government. These chiefs 
are freely supplied with arms and gunpowder, both from 
the Republic and the Orange Free State. The English 
authorities make representations, and call the attention of 
the Boer officials to this state of things, and receive, as far 
as words go, the most satisfactory assurances. Proclama- 
tions are issued warning the citizens of the Republic to 
take no part in the struggle, and Commandant Jouserr is 
sent to the border to see that they are enforced. Captain 
Novrsz, who was sent to inspect for the English Govern- 
ment, describes the practical result of these measures. 
The guards on the border sympathize so strongly with the 
adventurers who are fighting against Montstoa and his ally 
Manxoroane, that they will see nothing. The cattle which 
their friend Mosuerrz has lifted from Monrsioa’s land is 
allowed to pasture in safety in the Transvaal. Captain 
Nourse saw what can only be plunder being quietly 


they could not prevent it, because their orders were only 
to stop armed men. It is notorious that Mosuzrrs is per- 
mitted to recruit freebooters, as they are appropriately 
called, by promises of farms to be carved for them out of 
Moyrstoa’s lands. The English agent was not allowed to 
reach Monrstoa, as he could only get at him across the 
country held by Mosuerrs, aad this chief will not allow 
anybody to give his enemy advice or to make peace—which 
he ardently desires, as he declares in diplomatic language 
worthy of Hurope—till Monrsioa makes a formal sub- 
mission. The Transvaal Government is greatly grieved at 
this state of things ; but, as the scene of the war 1s outside 


_their border. they can do nothing. ‘The remedy they 


driven across the border, and was told by the guards that _ 
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have to suggest is a rectification of the frontier. It is 
not too uncharitable to suppose that the whole disturbance 
has been fostered for the express purpose of putting 
pressure on the English Government. 

The authorities in Natal and the Colonial Office have 
maintained throughout the most correct attitude. They 
have been nervously anxious to give the late victorious 
enemy no cause for complaint. English agents who were 
accused on good evidence of having assisted Monrsioa and 
his ally—whom, we may observe, they were bound to pro- 
tect—have been recalled. They did not sufficiently confine 
themselves to looking on, and uttering friendly gene- 
ralities. Not only are the attacked chiefs forbidden to 
recruit in Natal, which is reasonable, but they are not 
allowed to buy powder, though it is notorious that they 
are only attacked by adventurers. We must do as the 
Transvaal Government preaches, not as it does. There is 
a marked tendency on the part of our officials to prove 
that the chiefs who were our friends, and whom we 
are bound to protect, are totally in the wrong, and deserve 
to be left to their fate. It does not appear to have sug- 
gested itself to Sir Hercutes Rosiyson or Mr. Hupson 
that, even if Manxoroane “has nobody but himself to 
“ thank for his troubles,” he should be stopped in his mis- 
doings by us, and not quietly left to be ‘eaten up” by 
freebooters. The only remedy suggested is that a police 
force raised in Natal, the Transvaal, and the Orange Iree 
State, should occupy the disturbed district and restore 
order. That we can do anything without the help of our 
neighbours does not appear to be thought possible. The 
anarchy which now prevails will, as far as can be judged 
by the Blue-book, lead to an attempt to establish a new 
Republic. White adventurers, some of them deserters 
from the English army, are swarming into the country, 
and are beginning to talk of setting up for themselves. 
And it is not only the whites who are taking part in the 
strife. Kaffirs from our own colonies are joining in the fray, 
and the disturbance caused by the war extends far beyond 
its immediate scene. The correspondence published in the 
Blue-book does not go beyond tke middle of July, ending 
very appropriately by the acknowledgment of receipt of 
an appeal for protection by a Kaflir chief, and a reference 
to a former despatch in which Lord Kimpsriey urges on 
Sir Hercuces Rosinson the necessity of doing as little as 
possible in the feeblest way. Nothing that has been heard 
since goes to prove that the situation has changed 
materially. The south-west frontier of the Transvaal is 
still a centre of disturbance. The worst effect that this 
war can have will be the unsettling of the black races 
which inhabit Natal. It is well known that the Kaflirs 
outnumber the whites by nearly twenty to one, and are 
increasing far more rapidly. They will certainly stay 
quiet no longer than their reservations will support them 
in comfort. If all the outlying regions are to be given up 
to the enterprises of freebooters, the Kallirs in our colonies 
will be still farther recruited by refugees. As far back as 


January Mr. Hupson considered it probable that Mowrsioa | 


would have to take refuge in Griqualand West. The 
ignoble attempt to shuffle off the trouble of keeping order in 
South Africa by surrendering to the Boers has not had even 
a semblance of success. Unless the Boers can be persuaded 


motives of generosity and not from fear, the troubles 
which are fomented, if not originally caused, by the greed 
of adventurers in search of large grazing farms can only 
increase. Itis a further proof of the feebleness of our 
present administration that these freebooters are partly 
recruited from our own territory, from which no assistance 
is allowed to be sent to our friends. This country is very 
unwilling to be further troubled by South Africa; but 
there is no alternative, except an entire surrender of our 
colonies. As long as we remain there we must be respon- 
sible for the maintenance of order, and the weak line of 
conduct which has been followed for so long will only 
make the task of government more difficult ulumately. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS. 


IME was, not so very long since, when the infant 
Church Congress was unmistakably snubbed by those 

who claim to lead the popular judgment. Still the insti- 
tution would insist on going on, and so it was then 
sueered at, although in due time mild voices were heard of 


timid apologists contending for its harmlessness. Now it 
finds itself patronized and counselled with much con- 
descension what to say and what to avoid. We should be 
sorry to deny the profit which it may have reaped from its 
probation. No doubt the later gatherings are much 
superior, both in their organization and in their results, to 
those of the tentative meetings between 1860 and 1870; 
but the change for the better has been, as in most similar 
cases, gradual, and for a time imperceptible. The im- 
provement has, however, at the late Derby meeting asserted 
itself with conspicuous definiteness, and may be summed 
up in the statement that at early Congresses the parts 
were wont to be better than the whole, while now the 
whole absorbs the parts, excellent as so many of them may 
be. There has been no particular change in the general 
arrangements of the business. A certain number of topics 
are always chosen by a managing Committee, and then 
threshed out partly by selected readers and speakers, 
and partly by volunteer debaters ; and the various de- 
bates are rightly intended to differ widely from. each 
other, not only in character, but in relative importance. 
But here comes in the superiority of the modern Congresses. 
The sum total of the diversified discussions during the four 
days of hard talking groups itself, with increasing em- 
phasis, as one collective and solid contribution, valuable in 
quality no less than quantity, to the Church’s store of 
public opinion on matters religious and moral, instead of 
being merely presented as a bundle of pronouncements, 
some of them clever and wise and others stupid and fool- 
ish. The fighting cock has been locked up and forbidden 
to crow as he used todo. The Congresses in their tender 
years were very much musters of opposing sections, trying 
their strength not so much of brains as of numbers and of 
lungs; nor was something approximating to a rowdy ele- 
ment absolutely wanting, to the exceeding comfort of the 
non-theological gentlemen who had been charged to 
furnish Congress letters to puzzled newspapers. Some 
tactless man may, of course, even now provoke a 
storm, but it is localized about his utterances. Things 
indeed seemed to be looking ominous a few days before 
the Derby meeting, when a circular appeared professing 
to emanate from a committee ostentatiously marshalled of 
eminent Low Churchmen banded to support their opinions 
at successive Congresses, which very unprovokedly fluttered 
the red rag. But in the next Guardian letters appeared 
from two of the most respected members of that body 
utterly repudiating the paper, and denouncing it as a 
document of which they had absolutely heard nothing. As 
it came out, it was the unprompted achievement of a petty 
official, who gave it weight by prefixing, upon his own 
motion, the names of his employers at the top of his own 
nonsense. 


Ina word, the bias of the recent Congress has been towards 
the agreement of Churchmen together, as being one and all 


of them engaged in a far more momentous battle with foes 
outside than any into which dissident members of their 
own body may have drifted with each other. The two 
opening sermons were preached by the Archbishop of York 
and the Bishop of Truro, who may respectively be taken 
as representing the lower and the higher phases of Church- 


-mansbip. The key of the ArcuprsHop’s discourse was that 


by something short of force, of which there seems to be no « the progress of civilization helps the progress of religion. 


probability, that we withdrew from their country from | 


. . . Science in itself is no enemy of Curist ; secular 


“ culture in itself is not an enemy; civil government in 
“itself is no enemy. ... . But at this moment the 
“modern spirit is making progress round us with a 
“ rapidity which the Church hasnot yet learned to measure.” 
This naturally led the preacher to Darwinism, which 
with much acuteness he discriminated from the deductions 


which materialism tries to draw from it; and to the differ- 
ence between the Christian and the non-Christian ideas of 
| the equality of man. The Bishop of Truro, premising by an 
| appeal to “ Gop, Curist, and our own souls” as the “ sacred 
_“ method and motive under which so many had been 
“brought up,” showed that it “could not carry us 
“beyond a certain line,” but that “the isolated I,” 
which he amplifies as “our own souls,” had become 
“a living fragment of a greater and more real Being and 
“ Entity”; it “was not lost, but more truly found in the 
“ contemplation of the Church of Gop.” Having in these 
terms built up the idea of the corporate Church on its 
supernatural basis, the Bisop, by a bold transition, turned 
his attention to the condition of the Church of England in 
1832, and, in dwelling on its apparently hopeless state at 
that time, declared that “ no principle can resist the new 
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“ nism which recognizes any divergence between the 
page Re 

“ fundamentals of morals and religion, or between the 
“ fandamentals of science and religion, or which ac- 
“ quiesces in any corruption of society as inevitable.” 
Then, again, by another transition the preacher, in some 
rapid and brilliant words, sums up what the Church has 
gained during the intervening fifty years, and points out 
what she must now do so that ‘this nation born again 
“shall rise to call her blessed.” It will be seen how 
little difference there is between the two eminent repre- 
sentatives of the Church parties in their estimate of the 
dangers to be faced and of the way to face them, though 
it must be owned that the Bishop of Truro is the more 
precise as well as the more hopefal. 

Among the different debates the discussion on the limits 
of authority and free thought was one of peculiar ex- 
cellence. Its result may generally be described as the de- 
monstration that there is no incongruity between the two 
principles, both of them being absolutely true, and each, 
when rightly understood, assisting the other. We may 
mention, for the comfort of persons who imagine that the 
Universities have hurried violently down the steep place 
of infidelity into the abyss, that we took the trouble 
to ascertain the University honours obtained by the 
Cambridge men who participated in this debate. In 
giving them, of course we imply no comparison with the 
various eminent sons of Oxford who also contributed to 
build up the conclusions of the Congress, or to the 
Cambridge combatants in other discussions. We record 
it as a simple statistical fact that in this one debate 
upon authority and free thought the cause of religion was 
sustained by two Senior Wranglers, a Smiru’s prizeman, 
who was likewise a classical first, a senior classic, and a 
double-first man. No better proof could have been found of 
the good humour which reigned at Derby than the friendly 
upshot of the deliberation upon Church Courts, in spite of 
the various perils of an inexperienced substitute chairman, 
of one of Canon Trevor’s hardest-hitting speeches, and of 
numerous references to Mr. GreEn and Lancaster Castle. 
Some surprise was caused by a gentleman, who was looked 
upon as the destined champion of the Judicial Committee 
and all its doings, declaring that things must always go 
badly till the lawyers had the means of knowing what 
they were wrangling over by the study of the Canon Law 
being restored in the Universities. 

It was a proof of the greater confidence gained by the 
managers of the Congress in the stability of their work, 
that while in previous years they had somewhat peevishly 
discouraged the holding of independent meetings upon 

ecclesiastical questions during the Congress days, no 

such obstruction was now hinted at. Indeed the Presi- 
dent, the Bishop of LicurigLp—whose eminently judicious 
opening speech deserves favourable notice—himself ap- 
peared at one of these extra meetings, destined as it 
was to relieve him of the burden of the county of Derby, 
which rests upon him in addition to Staffordshire and half 
Shropshire, by attaching it to the new see of Southwell. 
It was settled that the Congress for next year should 
be held at Reading. This was a wise choice, we think, 
sweeping as it will do both London and Oxford, not to 
name such big towns lower down the Great Western line 
as Bath, Bristol, and Gloucester. In the meanwhile, the 
once favourite cry that the Church Congresses had done 
their work and should be dropped seems hushed; for 
people have at last recognized that the institution, with its 
easy membership, its mixture of set and free debate, and 
its abstinence from voting, is a capital machinery for the 
inoffensive creation of that enlightened public opinion 
which is necessary to the healthy existence of every reli- 
gious organization, much as it appears to be despised both 
by General Booru and by the Ruman Curia. 


ITALIAN POLITICS. 


co near approach of an election, and of an election 
with a greatly extended franchise, makes Italian poli- 
ticians unusually active. It is difficult, however, for out- 
siders to care much about the result. The distinctions 
between Italian Liberals and Italian Conservatives are too 
faintly marked for foreign eyes to take in. The Italian 
Legislature has a Right and a Left, like other Continental 
Parliaments, but in any other country both would be in- 
cluded in the Left. The real Conservatives of Italy do 
not go to the polls, and consequently are not represented 


in the Chamber. The abstention which in France is due 
to indolence or disgust is here the result of deliberate 
policy. When Pius |X. approved the watchword ‘“ Ne 
“ eletti, né elettori,’’ he probably thought that the needs of 
the monarchy and of Italian order would not allow a per- 
manent alienation from the Church. No doubt the in- 
terests of both have suffered by the divorce, but twelve 
years have passed without any effort on the part of the 
Italian Government to put an end to it. There have 
been abundance of attacks upon the Law of Guarantees ; 
but they have come from those who think that it 
gives the Pore too much, not from those who think 
that it leaves him too little. The policy of taking part in 
the elections has of late been much debated among Italian 
Catholics, and it is probable that the Porr’s own mind has 
undergone more than one change in regard to it. The 
number of abstaining electors, even under the old franchise, 
was considerable, and their appearance in the political 
field would at all times have attracted to them some frac- 
tion of the Parliamentary Conservatives. Under the ex- 
tended suffrage the abstaining party will probably find 
their strength increased, and a recent pamphlet which 
advised the Catholics to take part in the coming elections 
was at first supposed to be inspired by the Pops’s desire 
to take advantage of this change. The organs of the 
Vatican have since given a formal denial to this inference ; 
and, though this proves nothing as to what the Pore 
thought at the time the pamphlet appeared, it is conclusive 
as to what he thinks now. When the Papal advisers, and 
perhaps the Papal mind, are very equally balanced 
between two policies, these sudden changes are only 
natural. A very slight addition to the arguments on 
either side is sufficient to upset to-day the resolution taken 
yesterday. To advise Catholics to vote would undoubtedly 
be taken as implying a truce, if not a peace, between the 
Italian Government and the Vatican. There is no chance 
that any change in the composition of Parliament that the’ 
acceptance of this advice could effect would restore Kome 
to the Porpr. The utmost it would do would be to make the 
policy of the Italian Government less hostile to the Church. 
Whether Leo XIII. is of opinion that it is too soon to. 
give up all hope of a partial restoration of his temporal 
dignity, or has convinced himself that the Law of 
Guarantees is really inadequate to secure him even that 
minimum of independence which he holds to be indis- 
pensable to the ordinary discharge of his spiritual func- 
tions, is not clear, though a recent incident seems to show 
that the latter is the more probable explanation of any 
change of purpose he may have undergone. One of the 
inferior Courts in Rome has lately pronounced itself com- 
petent to entertain a suit brought against the Cardinal 
Secretary of State and the Major Domo of the Apostolic 
Palace. It is hard to see how this judgment can be recon- 
ciled with a law which assigns to the Pope the position of 
a foreign sovereign, declares his person sacred and in- 
violable, and places the Vatican—within which the cause 
of action arose—outside the Italian territory. At all 
events, the Pore has apparently accepted it as a fresh 
challenge on the part of the Italian Government; and he 
has replied to it, not merely by a note addressed to the 
Catholic Powers, but by the creation of two Commissions, 
to which any civil disputes which have their origin within 
the Vatican may be referred for settlement. According to 
the Gazzetta d’ Italia, this is the first occasion since 1870 on 
which the Popr has exercised his temporal sovereignty, 
and may therefore indicate a complete change of policy on 
the part of Leo XIII. Whether it does so or not, it cer- 
tainly points to a state of feeling on the Pore’s part which 
is not likely to make him favourable to any increased 
association of Catholics with political affairs in Italy. 


The elections will therefore turn upon the questions 
which have hitherto divided parties in the Italian Parlia- 
ment; and when we turn to the Prime Mrnisrer’s speech 
to his constituents to find these questions set out, there is 
not much information to be gained from it. Signor 
Derretis is able to point to beneficial reforms in Italian 
taxation, to a marked advance in the financial position of 
the country, and to a long list of measures which the ex- 
piring Parliament has voted. When a Minister is able to 
take credit to himself for banishing deficits from the 
Budget and the Grist-tax from the fiscal system, for raising 
the salaries of public officials and diminishing the floating 
debt, for assisting large communes, extending the network 
of railways, and raising the price of the public funds, and 
for, after all this, having money over wherewith to relieve 
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the sufferers by the floods in Venetia, his position in the 
country would seem to be perfectly secure. What party 
can pretend to turn out a Government which has done 
such great things as these? If the nation knew its own 
interest it would perhaps argue in this way; but, as a 
matter of fact, the patriotism of Italian politicians is usually 
not content that service shall be done to the country unless 
it be done by themselves. The moment that an opportunity 
presents itself for overthrowing Sigror Derretis by some 
backstairs intrigue, men between whose professed views 
and his there is no intelligible difference will at once turn 
it to account. The less there is to divide the Italian 
Chamber the more numerous the divisions in it seem to 
become, and the more important each fraction accounts it 
that the country should be governed by itself and not by 
its next neighbour. Unless the elections materially change 
the character of the Chamber, it is not probable that 
Signor Depretis’s,Cabinet will be upset except on one of 
these merely personal issnes. The common sense of the 
country is not likely:to be drawn into the suicidal policy 


which would make am active enemy of Austria and leave | 


Italy without an ally in Europe; and unless some fresh 
assertion of the Papal ¢laims should make the abolition 
of the Law of Guarantees popular the lialians are 
not likely to do anything which might drive the Pore 
from Rome. From the Extreme Left Signor Depretis 
can hardly have much to fear, while the Right appear to 
have gone out of their way to identify themselves with a 
policy which would increase the national burdens without 
offering any immediate return for the sacrifice. When no 
one thinks of attacking Italy provided that Italy does not 
begin by attacking her neighbours, what can be the 
justification of making an addition to the army and navy 
which would necessitate the reimposition of the Grist-tax ? 
This, however, is the proposal gravely pat forward by the 
Right in the Chamber. They do not hint that any 
’ immediate gain is to follow from adopting it. They do 
not promise the Italians that Trent shall once more 


be an Italian city, or that Malta shall no longer | 


be an English fortress; they simply urge that the 
national armaments ought to be strengthened on the 
vague plea that the sacrifice is necessary to make Ital 
worthy of her position as a Great Power. If the Ministry 
are defeated on a proposal like this, it will not be long 
before the Italian people insist on being furnished with 
some nearer and more visible inducement for taxing them- 
selves afresh, and ‘in that case it will not be the Right that 
will benefit by the policy they are now recommending to 
the country. When it is plain to every one who is not an 
Italian that in the present state of Europe Italy has only 
to let other nations alone to be certain of being let alone 
herself, the maintenance even of her present armaments 
seems to argue a singular preference of shadow to sub- 
stance. It will be strange if, immediately upon tasting the 
advantages of a policy which, if it keeps on foot a much 
larger army than is really needed, has at least the sense 
not to make it any larger than it is already, the Italians 
insist upon upsetting it, and so making every Italian 
poorer without making Italy a penny the richer. 


TIIE ELECTION FOR THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


was we recall all the fine things that were said 
about the London School Board at the time of its 
creation, it must be confessed that it has not altogether 
fulfilled the promise of its infancy. It is not quite so re- 
markable a child as its nurses predicted that it would turn 
out. When Lord Lawrence became its first Chairman 
there were probably some persons who believed that it 
was a real rise in life for a man who up till then had been 
nothing greater than Viceroy of India. To be the,Speaker 
of a Senate elected on so admirable a system, and busied 
exclusively with the noblest of human pursuits, the educa- 
tion of the young, was a greater privilege than to save an 
Empire or to govern two hundred millions of human 
beings. The post is neither so much honoured nor so much 
sought after now as it was in the antumn of 1870. The 
minority in the London School Board has shown that it 
thinks itself as good an authority as any Chairman, even 
on points which were once considered to lie within a Chair- 
man’s special province. The highest sense of public daty 
must occasionally leave its possessor uncertain whether he 
is bound to remain for hours together a mere target for all 
the uncivil things that a little group of members very 


expert in devising uncivil things can think of in the 
course of a long afternoon. In the interests of the 
London School Board it is greatly to be regretted 
that its meetings have ever been reported, and that 
strangers could not be excluded from them. The 
internal dissensions of the Board have come very much 
more before the world than its real work, and the reason 
has mainly been that the real work is done in private 
Committee-rooms, while the quarrels have beeu fought out 
in public at the weekly meetings. Even without the evi- 
dence of Mr. Buxron’s lately delivered speech, there could 
be no question that the Board has done good work. There 
may be room for two opinions as to the need of particular 
schools, and there can scarcely be two opinions as to the 
low place which economy has occasionally held in the 
Board’s catalogue of virtues. But when all due allowance 
has been made for errors and excesses, the fact remains 
that the elementary education of London has greatly 
improved in the last twelve years, both as regards the 
quality of the instruction given and the number of 
children who benefit by it, and that this improvement is 
mainly due to the action and example of the London School 
Board. No doubt there has been as much progress in the 
voluntary schools of London as in those maintained by the 
ratepayers, but then this progress is itself the result of 
the stimulus given by the existence of rate-supported 
schools side by side with those maintained by Denomina- 
tional energy. The knowledge that if a single inch of 
ground was left unoccupied the School Board would at once 
take possession of it was very well calculated to revive a 
zeal that was beginning to grow cold. 

The contest which is now about to take place has the 
disadvantage of not hinging upon any one well-understood 
question. <A majority of the candidates who offer them- 
selves for re-election will claim support on the plea that they 
are supporters of the policy of the Board. The London 
School Board is so far like some more famous executive 
hodies, that it seems to have no very clear idea what 
its policy is. At all events, if it has such an idea, it has 
not communicated it to the world outside. That great 
numbers of electors will go to the poll in order to support 
this policy is almost certain. Upon that point the ex- 
perience of the last election may be taken as conclusive. 
The issue could not well have been put before the con- 
stituency in a form more unfavourable to the majority of 
the Board. It was a conflict between economy and ex- 
penditure; between saving the ratepayers’ pockets and 
thinking only how good an education could be given to the 
children. Upon the issue as thus stated the verdict of the 
electors was unmistakable. They were not prepared to 
consider the question of cost so long as they were per- 
suaded that the best attainable education for the children 
actually in the Board Schools could not be had for any less 
outlay. It will be unwise, therefore, to raise the question 
again in the same form. There is much to be said 
for the contention that when the entire community 
is taxed for the education of a single class, the instruction 
given ought to be of the most rigidly elementary kind. 
But the School Board elections of 1879 showed that this 
was not the opinion of the London ratepayers, and nothing 
has happened since to indicate that they have changed their 
minds. Upon any principle of local self-government they 
have a right to decide on what objects their money shall 
be spent; and to attempt, after only three years’ trial, to 
reverse a decision deliberately and intelligently arrived at, 
would probably be little better than a waste of time. We 
do not mean that candidates will do well to dismiss all 
thought of economy, and to rest their claim for support 
upon their readiness to run up a huge education bill. If 
any are found to take this line, it is to be hoped that even 
the liberal theories of expenditure which seem in favour 
with the majority of the electors will not avail to return 
them. But the candidate who will have most chance of 
recommending economy to a constituency will be the one 
who shows how much can be done with a small relative 
expenditure. Assuming that as good an education as 
can be given to a child who has to go to work at twelve 
or thirteen is to be given in every Board School, there 
may still.be a considerable difference between various esti- 
mates of how much such an education ought to cost. 
Unless the School Board has been very unjustly accused, 
there has not always been that close scrutiny of every 
item of expenditure which ought never to be absent when 
the money spent is contributed by a large number of very 
poor people, who are left no option as to paying it. Some 
of the professed friends of economy must be included 
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in this censure. If they have honestly wished to prevent 
any lavish outlay, they have not set about it in the right 
way. To declaim against extravagance at the weekly 
meetings, but not to be at the trouble of attending the 
Committees at which the particulars of the charges in- 
curred can alone be checked, is not the way to give effect 
to their professed principles. The economical minority on 
the Board would have merited more respect if it had 
produced a single critic of the temper of Mr. JoszrH 
Home. 

In looking back over the twelve years for which the 
Board has been in existence, it is difficult not to ask our- 
selves how many of the advantages which were expected 
to follow upon the presence of women on the Board have 
actually been reaped. The theoretical argument in favour 
of their return has not been weakened. There are still 
whole fields of work in which women can be far more 
useful than men. Unfortunately the result, as it has 
been seen in action, is very much less favourable than the 
result as it was promised in speech and on paper. Several 
of the ladies who have been most before the public have 
attained their eminence by arts which may be prac- 
tised as well by men as by women, and which had 
better be practised by neither. Violence of speech, reck- 
lessness of accusation, and entire readiness to credit 
opponents with the worst motives, are characteristics which 
appear to be quite compatible with professed, and possibly 
with real, devotion to the advancement of education. Some 

t of the blame must perhaps be given to the method of 
election. With rare exceptions the woman who is most at 
home in the excitement of a contest is not the woman to 
devote her time and strength to such inconspicuous but 
useful duties as keeping an eye upon the teachers of her 
own sex, and bringing her own experience to bear upon 
the instruction provided for girls. Exceptions to the 
censure here implied will at once suggest themselves ; but 
it cannot be denied that the qualities which are most ser- 
viceable in a canvass and show to most advantage at a 
public meeting are not those which make a really valuable 
member of a School Board. When the candidates who 
will come forward next month have already served on the 
Board, the electors will have some evidence by which to 
determine whether they shall again vote for them. If the 
candidate can point to a long array of work done, there is 
not much fear but that she may be usefully returned again. 
Even if she has been tempted to take part in the con- 
troversial exercises which have such charms for some of 
her sisters, the fact that most of her time has been differ- 
ently employed will be sufficient proof that the temptation 
has been successfully resisted. 


THE SORROWS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Qe a sympathetic world shed the tear of sensibility over the 
sorrows of the young Werther, we do not know that Germany 
has offered mankind a more melancholy spectacle than the sorrows 
of Prince Bismarck, The elegiac Prince has not employed Dr. 
Busch to announce his woes, as the doctor proclaimed the great 
appetite of his master in happier days. The favourite and simple 
beverage of bottled stout mixed with Veuve Cliquot cannot console 
the Prince in his tribulation. The elegant repast of curried crab 
With currant jelly, and stewed eels with tomato sauce, can bring 
no comfort to one now wounded in his feelings as a student, and 
exasperated as a patriot by the misdeeds of degenerate men. The 
Prince’s griefs are threefold. In some of them we can wail with him, 
and add a deeper ai ai to his mourning. In others we have no 
part, but are fain even to rejoice at that which brings iron tears 
down Bismarck’s cheek. 

In the first place—and here he will have the respectful sym- 
pathy of all—the Prince is the victim of “ presentation copies,” 
Authors “ will do’t when they come to’t,” as Ophelia sings ; 
they will send perfectly gratuitous and uncalled-for copies of 
their works to great men as well as to their natural victims, 
their cousins, their sisters, and their aunts, and the forlorn re- 
viewers. As a rule, people now keep by them lithographed 
forms, in which they acknowledge the esteemed favours to hand, 
and prophesy concerning the great pleasure which they are cer- 
tain to derive from the contents of the gift. The book is then 
“cleared out” at the earliest opportunity, and that is why all 
the books in second-hand stalls bear glowing inscriptions from 
the author. On some luckless day the bookseller sends out his 
catalogue, with such items as “ Love Lies Bleeding. By G. 
Hopkins, Pages unopened. Autograph poem and inscription by 
the author. Published at Five Shillings. Fourpence.” Then 
these catalogues fall into the hands of Hopkins and his friends, 
and there is wailing and shrieking on Parnassus. Prince Bismarck 
has his full share of the presents of authors; but one book which 
he recently received was, in some respects, likely to give him 


pleasure. This was the Thiere der Heimath, an elaborate and 
richly illustrated work, by C. and A. Miiller, on German zoology. 
The Prince is a sportsman; he liked the subject; he liked the 
book; he liked the pictures. But there was amari aliquid. The 
Teutonic yolume was printed in unpatriotic legible Roman cha- 
racters. Most of us deeply regret that the Romans never properly 
conquered Germany. ‘The Teuton, while retaining his native 
virtues, would now speak a less clumsy tongue, and would write 
it and print it in legible characters, had Varus not come to 
such signal sorrow with his legions. But this is not the Prince's 
view. He not only loves and admires the crabbed and old- 
fashioned German character (only German because the Teuton 
has retained what every other country has given up), but he can 
read German much faster in German than in Roman characters, 
In sixty minutes—for he has timed the feat—he can get through 
a piece of German literature in German letters which requires 
eighty minutes to read if printed in Roman characters. He finds 
German about as difficult in Roman letters as Greek would be in 
German letters. ‘“ The educated reader,” he writes to the authors 
of Thiere der Heimath, “ does not see letter signs, but word signs. 
To him a German word in Latin letters is as strange a phe- 
nomenon as a Greek word in German characters would be to 
you.” This delicate distinction between ‘an educated reader ” 
and “you”—that is, the authors of Thiere der Hetmath—is very 
neat and effective. 

There are a good many arguments, however, which the non- 
Teutonic reader will put forward against Prince Bismarck. In the 
first place, a very small amount of practice will enable most Ger- 
mans to overcome the difficulty of reading their own tongue in the 
character used by almost all civilized European peoples except the 
Greeks and Slavs. The phonetic spellers, it is true, employ the 
same argument. But as they all spell in different ways, on their 
own little systems, no amount of practice would enable us to 
grapple with all of their inventions. Again, German loses nothing 
by being set up in Roman letters, whereas words lose their charac- 
ter and have their history obscured by being spelled after the vagrom 
devices of the phonetic people. But allies ot Prince Bismarck will 
reply that German, tco, loses its character as German when printed 
in Roman letters. To this the flippant may answer that any loss 
of character which tends in the direction of simplicity would be a 
gain to the cumbrous and complex language of Arminius. But 
it is really to be doubted whether German is any more depraved 
by being printed as Italian, English, and French are printed, than 
English has been depraved by the disuse of black letters, or Greek 
by dropping the Aldine contractions, German character is not a 
thing of pure Teutonic origin; it is not a modification of runes, 
and even runic writing very possibly is derived, in the long run, 
from that mother of alphabets—the Pheenician. German is only 
a clumsy form of the Roman character; it is much closer to the 
Roman character than the Greek alphabet is, or the Pheenician. 
Of the Roman character it is the grotesque and wayward Gothic 
child, and why should not the waywardness be checked? The 
most enthusiastic Welsh scholar does not clamour that Welsh 
should be printed in Ogham types, which nobody could read but 
Professor Rhys. Fancy a Liberal Welsh vernacular paper in 
Ogham! It would not have a world-wide circulation. Even the 
old Celtic character in which Irish records are printed may 
be let slip without a sigh. We do not know that Russian 
loses anything but mystery in dropping the Slavonic characters ; 
and mystery (though very well in the art of Turner) is not the 
most useful characteristic of alanguage. As to Greek, the case 
is different. Sentiment comes in strongly in favour of preserving 
a character older than the Roman, ail consciously adapted by 
the Greek reformers of two thousand years ago to the nde of the 
language. Again, even if Germans, for the present, lose time 
over their own works in a Roman dress, Germans do not write 
for Germans alone, but for all the world. Few aliens read their 
newspapers, which have been adequately described by Mark 
Twain, and by all means let them print their newspapers in 
any cryptic character they please. Their novels, too, are written 
for a patient and a moralizing public, and might, as far as we 
are concerned, be printed in Timehri (the name which the 
Indians of Guiana gave to their picture-writing), or in the un- 
deciphered hieroglyphs of Easter Island. But Germans really 
show a kind consideration for outer barbarians when they print 
their essays in scholarship, criticism, and science in the letters 
which the Roman left to bis subjects. Probably this class of 
books has almost as wide a public without as within the 
German dominions, and that alien public cannot mingle its tears 
with Prince Bismarck’s. an 

The Prince has, however, another sorrow in which almost 
all educated human beings may lament with him. He, too, as 
well as we in England, suffers from phonetic crotcheteers. Herr 
von Puttkammer, the Prussian Minister of the Interior, has 
been enjoining on the schools a fantastic new system of spelling. 
Consonants which Herr Puttkammer holds to be superfluous are 
eliminated. One is reminded of Mr. Du Maurier’s picture of the 
cruel and illiterate contractor for “ sandwich men.” He selects 
from the poor fellows who carry boards each marked with one of 
the letters that make up a word the victims to whom the letter H 
has been assigned. ‘“ Get home, you two Haitches,” says the 
contractor, “ the public doesn’t want you, and I don’t want you; 
you're no good to nobody.” Herr von Puttkammer has been dis- 
missing, without retiring pension or compensation, the “ Haitches ” 
and other letters which he does not want, and for which he thinks 
the public has little affection. Thus Rath becomes Rat—what a 
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fall !—and Todt is little less than convivial as Tot. One result of this 
mutilation of the language, or of any other language, must be the 
instant preparation of new dictionaries and grammars. The old ones 
will not serve,and it will scarcely be possible to learn German till the 
spelling settles down into some form, grotesque indeed, and un- 
historic, but still comparatively fixed and accepted. Even now 
“the arbitrary and mutilating mode of spelling lately introduced,” 
as Prince Bismark says, gives pause to the educated reader. The 
ideal of our own phonetic people seems to be that every school 
ehild may spell as he pleases, and that the caprice of the stable- 
boy with his pot-8-os will rule the written language. Jeames de 
la Pluche will set the example of orthography, and this one result 
will be obtained, that no educated person can sneer at the vagaries 
of the illiterate. Fortunately we have no Herr von Puttkammer 
here, and Mr, Mundella has not permitted children at age! School 
Board schools to spell each “as he damn pleases.” The advent of 
an English Puttkammer seems far in the unapparent, for the Estab- 
lished Church, the House of Lords, the landed gentry, the capitalists, 
the Universities have all more popular attractions, as things to 
be demolished, than our system of spelling. Many—perhaps 
most—Radicals can spell pretty fairly already, or at least can get 
on with the aid ofa dictionary. They have thus little social jealousy 
of the spelling (by no means faultless) of the clergy and the upper 
classes in general, They hate Greek more than orthography, 
landed property more than Greek, and existing institutions will 
only be abolished in the ratio of the odium in which they are 
held. As the Cyclops kindly promised to “ eat No man last of 
all his Company,” so spelling will probably be one of the latest 
institutions that Radicalism will devour. hen every child has a 
vote, then we shall see what we shall see. Meanwhile, we respect- 
fully condole with Prince Bismarck on the errors of Herr von 
Puttkammer, 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 


ty an interesting paper contributed to the Nineteenth Century 
for October Mr, Kegan Paul discusses the great religious 
problem of the day from the impartial ans, ayer of “one who 
feels the enormous importance of the struggle of faith and un- 
faith, the difficulty of accepting either hypothesis, but mainly the 
impossibility of accepting the Catholic solution.” His object 
therefore is not to urge the acceptance of either horn of the 
dilemma, whether of belief or unbelief, but to point out what are 
the real issues involved, and how little possible it is to find any 
intellectual standing-ground midway between the hearty and con- 
sistent acceptance of the one principle or the other. To halt 
between two opinions from simple incompetence or disinclination 
to come to any definite conclusion is always of course possible 
enough, and to some minds may even appear inevitable. It 
is indeed a phase through which, in an age of transition and 
inquiry like the present, all, or nearly all, who think deeply 
on such high matters are sure to pass at some period of 
their lives; and accordingly the Poet Laureate assures us that 
“honest doubt” is the surest road to a firm and intelligent 
belief, for so we should ourselves interpret the well-known couplet 
in In Memoriam. But to acquiesce in this state of suspense 
as final—which we do not take to be Mr. Tennyson’s meaning— 
is to assume what is termed in modern phrase the position of an 
Agnostic, and thus to deny the reality of faith altogether. There 
are many no doubt who do deliberately and contentedly adopt this 
position and therein abide, without betraying any desire to im- 
prove upon it; there are many more who gradually and reluctantly 
drift into it, froma keen perception of the difficulties which beset 
them on every side in seeking to escape from their perplexities, 
and who, without ever distinctly admitting even to themselves 
that they have given up the search for truth, do in fact remain 
for years, erhaps all their lives, in a state of otiose but con- 
scious doubt. ‘To this latter class Mr. Kegan Paul’s paper is 
addressed, but not to them alone; it may not afford them 
much help in deciding under which king they ought to 
serve, but at least it will impress on them the folly of imagining, 
or acting as if they imagined, that they can serve both at once. 
And if it be objected that such a notion is too transparently foolish 
to need comment or exposure, the writer would reply by calling 
attention to another class of thinkers—if that name is to be con- 
ceded to them—who virtually, however unconsciously, base their 
religious life on this impossible achievement, and rather pride 
themselves on it. Moderation has a good name everywhere, and 
compromise is especially dear to the heart of the British citizea— 
or shall we say the British Philistine ?—who likes of course to 
have some producible reasons for his conduct, but is impatient of 
strict logic, in which he more than half suspects some latent 
element of sophistry, and has a nervous dread of “ extremes.” 
This temper manifests itself in all departments of English thought 
and life, and not least in the domain of politics, but nowhere 
perhaps is its presence so unmistakably or so pervasively felt as 
in religious questions. It has been repeated by writer after 
writer, till one is weary of the repetition, that the Anglican 
Prayer-book is a compromise, “ with its Calvinistic Articles and 
Arminian Liturgy.” We are not concerned here with the justice 
of the criticism, but it may serve to illustrate what is unquestion- 
ably a very marked feature of English religion both in its specula- 
tive and its practical aspects. Mr. Arnold might attribute this to 
our national failing in “lucidity,” but he would agree with the 


writer in the Nineteenth Century in recognizing the fact and de- 
ploring it. 
Mr. Kegan Paul, then, appears to have had chiefly in view not 
determined Agnostics, or even those who treat Agnosticism as a 
temporary halting-ground—though thinkers of both kinds and 
especially the latter may profit by his suggestions—but that large 
class of rather misty religionists, spread over various communions, 
who are unconsciously suspending their judgment between the rival 
— of faith and unfaith, who (to adopt a phrase of the 
ate I’. D. Maurice) do not so much believe as believe that they 
believe—who are constantly demurring in the concrete to what in 
the abstract they profess to accept, and thus come in fact, without 
knowing it, to deny such obvious truisms as that “ the greater con- 
tains the less.” He traces this confused habit of thought from 
the controversies of that great event, unique in the history of 
Christendom, “ which on its secular side is called the Renascence, 
and on the religious side the Reformation.” It is indis- 
putable, we conceive, that neither party at the time at all fully 
apprehended the gravity of the issues involved, though there 
was a stronger, if not clearer, apprehension of this on the Catholic 
side than on the side of the innovators. Luther had no idea 
of impugning any doctrine of the old faith when he first assailed 
a contessedly scandalous abuse of a tenet closely connected with 
the received belief in Purgatory, but “ the beginning of strife is as 
when one letteth out water” :— 


Assault on dogma was implicitly involved in opposition to abuses even 
when the assailants were unable to recognize that they doubted dogma at 
all, Each party soon called the other anti-christian, but there was a differ- 
ence in the meaning with which the term was used. The Protestants 
asserted that the pure teaching of Jesus had been overlaid by a multitude 
of useless ceremonies, and that, if these were stripped off, the underlying 
truth would again be manifest, while, as regarded the hierarchy, they 
thought they recognized the mystical opponent of Jesus of whom the Reve- 
lation had spoken. But they could not mean that Christ was nominally 
or implicitly assailed by a Church which had his image on every altar, 
claimed to preserve his body in every tabernacle, to consecrate and con- 
sume it daily, whose whole ecclesiastical year was founded on the life of 
Christ, whose very saints, even if, as their enemies said, they had taken his 
place, were saints only in, and because of, their relation to him. But the 
Catholies meant far more than this; that the new spirit of revolt had im- 
plicitly in it the denial of Christ, and ultimately of God; that if the pre- 
misses of the reformers were accepted, then logically followed the downfall 
of all faith fu Christ, in God, and in the supernatural, and of course the 
utter abandonment of the name and office of a Church. In the material 
destruction of roods, in the denial of the doctrine of the Mass, this was, 
they thought, involved, and that which was to their enemies a figure of 
rhetoric was to them a very bald but terrible truth when they used the word 
anti-christian. 

Yet even then, and in the heat of controversy, it was scarce seen where- 
unto the difference would grow. The Protestant parties expected to keep 
to the end large portions of faith and ritual which gradually dropped off 
them ; the Catholics scarce thought that the revolt would be of long 


-duration. And many, while they held the dangerous and unrighteous 


nature of the new tenets, no doubt hoped that these would not issue in their 
logical consequences, just as now those who most assert the antinomian 
character of the utilitarian philosophy are among the most ready to admit 
that its adherents are moral, law-abiding, and excellent men. 


Dr. Dollinger has shown in his Lectures on Reunion that for a 
good century after the Reformation both Catholics and Protestants 
in Germany regarded the separation as temporary and provisional, 
and many hopeful but abortive schemes were devised during that 
interval for bridging over the chasm. But as time passed on 
experience revealed the habitual tendency of dogma in Protestant 
sects—the writer has some special comments on the exceptional 
position of the English Church which need not detain us here— 
to “fade to a very few articles, and these always diminishing in 
number and importance,” while there is also, as Cardinal Newman 
insisted long ago in his Oxford writings, an increasing tendency 
among these sects to gravitate towards Unitarianism. -And 
Unitarian teaching has a no less conspicuous tendency “to re- 
strict itself to the simple enunciation of theism, and the need 
of a life morally correct and intellectually graceful”; whence 
it naturally follows that “there are next to no Unitarian 
poor.” This characteristic of Unitarianism, with its practical 
results, is remarkably illustrated, we may observe, in Harriet 
Martineau’s biography. Mr. Kegan Paul draws from this advancing 
disintegration of dogma the inference that “all that lies between 
the Catholic Church and extreme free thought is whirling and 
surging, but gradually settling into two streams, the one recurrent, 
the other dashing rapidly to some unknown cataract, whose roar is 
heard by all, however smoothly glides their barque.” And hence 
it may be reasonably surmised that the ultimate conflict will lie, 
“not between two varying forms of the Christian faith, nor be- 
tween the Protestant sects and unbelief,” but “between that his- 
toric Church of which the sects are but children and the modern 
spirit” ; which last may be roughly defined, not indeed exactly as 
the spirit of unbelief or atheism, “for it is not dogmatic, and 
atheism is dogma as much as theism,” but as refusing to recognize 
anything beyond what is material and physical. 

e are disposed to agree with the writer that the current reli- 
gious controversies of the day, even when seemingly about mere 
trifles, do really cut much deeper than is commonly supposed, and 
that often the very magnitude of the issues involved blinds men to 
the logical results of their own opinions. Many objections urged 
against particular tenets or practices, whether of the Roman or 
the Anglican Church, are based onan implicit denial,not only of “ pre- 
misses accepted by the majority of Christian folk,” but of premisses 
involved in any consistent and hearty acceptance of the essential 
principle of theism. Thus, to take an example, it is hardly too 
much to say that “ whoever has ceased to believe in miracle has 
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Jost all true faith in a personal God”; for a “ stream of tendency ” 
or “a power that makes for righteousness” can only be called 
God in an improper and metaphorical sense alien to that which has 
been put on the idea by the consciousness and tradition of man~ 
kind. And in the same way it will be found that most or all of 
the doctrines of historic Christianity, or what is termed in 
theological phrase the Catholic faith, though they must of course 
stand or fall on their own special evidence, cannot justly be im- 
pugned on @ priort grounds as irrational or offensive, without 
striking at the fundamental principle of revelation or even of theism. 
Mr. Paul proceeds to illustrate this position in detail from a re- 
view of several usages and beliefs, some of them peculiar to the 
Church of Rome in the exact form here specified, but nearly all of 
them—such as the Real Presence, the priesthood, and the 
doctrine of an intermediate state of purification—belonging 
in some form to the general tradition of historic Christianity. 
We have neither space nor inclination to follow him into the 
detailed examination of leading cases, but the result of the 
argument is fairly enough summarised in the passage we are about 
to cite; only it should be remembered as regards one passing 
reference to it that critics who have no thought of questioning 
miraculous interposition as such may very reasonably “ scruple at” 
a legend with so little of definite or contemporary testimony to 
rest upon as St Helen’s discovery of the true Cross, and the Cross 
must obviously have been discovered before it could be “ multi- 

lied.” That however is a mere obiter dictum which need not be 
awelt upon :— 

Those who cling to the words of the old beliefs, “* Credo in unum Deum,” 
will surely and increasingly find more than they thought enwrapped in the 
notion of a God, of a Church, of a priesthood. A larger number of men 
will constantly be constrained to admit, at least in some metaphysical and 
transcendental sense, the very dogmas of the Church Catholic they have 
most spurned. If, admitting the postulates of Christianity, they admit also 
the spirit of criticism, they may find themselves Genying such fundamental 
principles as omne majus continet in se minus, and that there is no escape of 
‘a logical conclusion from given premisses. He who begins to deny that a 
God who is infinitely great is also infinitely little, to scoff at the efficacy of 
relics, to scruple at the power of multiplication which may exist in por- 
tions of the true cross, as under sacred manipulation loaves and fishes mul- 
tiplied by the lake of Galilee, may find that his criticism leads him far, first 
‘to the denial of biblical stories, then to that of the whole supernatural 
guidance of life and the universe. 

And if such be the case, the morality which is now based on the super- 
natural nray fail him, and leave him stranded and wrecked on the rocks of 
his passions, unless he shall have replaced it by a morality founded on 
naturalism, not on supernaturalism ; on evolution, and not on revelation. 
This scheme of morals is as yet hardly formulated ; it is, perhaps, as yet too 
early to judge or to prophesy whether it will ever become a rule of life for 
ahe ignorant, the sorrowful, and the humble. 

We shall merely observe in conclusion—for it is a subject that 
has more than once of late been handled in our columns—that there 
is as yet nothing to show the possibility of formulating the 
proposed scheme of scientific morality. Still less does past 
experience authorize us to assume that, if it were formulated, it 
would serve any practical purpose for the guidance, the restraint, 
or the solace of the multitude ofmen. If philosophy failed Cicero 
in his hour of trial it is rash to expect that x ee passion will 
‘be curbed by a code of evolutionary ethics, And a leading apostle 
of Positivism told us not long ago that to proffer scientific conso- 
lation to the mourner and the outcast was like feeding a famished 
tiger on rose-leaves. It would anyhow be wise, before discarding 
“‘the morality which is based on the supernatural,” to seek some 
better security than has yet been established for the morality des- 
to replace it. 


A HOLIDAY HIDING-PLACE. 


Fhe one who has many French friends must be struck with 
their insatiable curiosity about the phases of English social 
life. This curiosity generally concentrates itself on two points, the 
“ vie de famille ” and the “ vie de village en Angleterre,” and they 
never weary of plying their English acquaintances with questions 
on these interesting subjects. Strange ideas respecting that same 
“vie de village” have taken ion of the foreign mind. 
Among the moet deeply rooted of these are that strange rites and 
ceremonies attend the keeping of Christmas, and that village 
“clothing clubs” are quite a power in the State. Sooth to say, 
most of us are sorely puzzled how to clear up these hazy notions, 
for we know quite as little of our own village life as the French- 
man. Life in town, life in a watering-place, life in country 
houses, is well known to all of us; but how life oozes along in a 
village we have never thought ; indeed we feel inclined to doubt 
whether such an existence can properly speaking be described as 
life at all. Yet just such a village may prove a pleasant hiding- 
place, when we light upon it in our quest for summer quarters 
where the foot of the cheap trip has never trod. Our typical 
village lies on the edge of the “ silver streak,” so that the sea air 
and the sea-bathing that the doctor has prescribed as indispens- 
able can be enjoyed, combined with rest and quiet undisturbed by 
the song of the nigger minstrel, or the hoot of the brass band, or 
any of the other sounds of mirth that mingle so jarringly with the 
sound of the sea along our shores in summer, Built on the edge 
of what was once a marsh, but is now a level stretch of rich 
pasture-land, our village is protected from the sea by a stout sea 
wall, so wide that one may drive along the top of it. Standing on 


this wall one might fancy oneself in Holland, for the sea rises on 
one side as high as the roofs of the houses on the other, :nd the 


level land that stretches away behind the high-pitched tiled roofs 
is dotted with sheep and kine, and seems to be cut into squares by 
silver lines as the sun glints off the surface of the water in the 
ditches, Only the undulating outline of the distant downs 
rising in the background dispels the illusion, and makes it 
impossible to forget that we are in England after all. On 
the top of these downs runs the railway, and there we have 
to drive to reach our railway station, happily a good ten 
miles away. Fashionable farming is as yet unknown in the 
level which is sprinkled with old farmhouses of the old homely 
type, picturesque from their plenitude of gable and chimney 
and latticed window-work, the brown-tiled roof sloping down 
on the weather side ‘till it almost touches the ground, so that 
a house with a two-storied face is hardly anything but roof 
on the other side. As for the cottages of the “lookers,” as 
shepherds are called in these parts, they are hardly anything but 
roof and chimney. Our village, though remote, is not forgetful of 
the distinctions of social rank, It has its West-end, where a few 
moss-grown dwelling-houses which aspire to the dignity of 
standing in their own “ grounds” cluster round the church and 
parsonage. Further east, but at a respectful distance, is the 
village proper, with a tiny terrace of lodging-houses fronting the 
sea, flanked by a few fishermen’s cottages and all the vulgar 
adjuncts of rural life, such as Dissenting chapels, beerhouses, and 
butchers’ and hucksters’ shops gathered up in the back streets. It is 
commonly known as “ Donkey Dene’s End,” a quaint rendering of 
the original name, which is supposed to have been “ Dunkirk’s 
End.” The tidy row of cottages of the Coastguard form a sort 
of connecting link between these two groups of dwellings, for 
our village has the honour of being a chief station of that 
efficient force. 

Between the church and the sea, and very near to both, stands 
the “ Ship,” a two-century-old house, where gables and chimneys 
are piled up more with an eye to picturesque effect than usefulness. 
It is a perfect type of an English country inn. Now, though the 
country inn of France and of Italy is familiar to every one who 
travels, a peep into the country inn of England is like a glimpse 
into an unknown world. Nowhere does the difference between 
our insular life and the life on the other side of the Channel stand 
out in greater contrast. In France we should find a table-d’héte 
at a given hour and a fixed price, where probably we should meet 
a few elderly bachelors living in the place, who have dined there 
daily pretty well all their lives, the inmates of the row of lodging- 
houses before mentioned, and a few stray comers in the form of 
more or less uncouth commercial travellers. Perhaps the party 
might be increased by the curé and a friend whom he has brought 
to dine with him, or by a few officers who have driven over from 
the garrison town. The conversation would become general, and 
the pros and cons of the “ échange libre,” or the result of the last 
local election, or some such exciting topic, would be noisily dis- 
cussed ; and, dinner ended, the whole company would adjourn to 
a table out of doors, to finish their politics over their coffee or 
spirits, or both combined, in a cloud of cigar smoke under the free 
vault of heaven. But here, at the “ Ship,” we are like the house of 
Pharaoh, every one has his meat set on for him by himself. The 
guests staying in the house consume their food in their private par- 
lour. A solitary bagman, lost in the gloom of the long low commer- 
cial room, is seated at the far end of a table where a score of guests 
would find ample elbow-room, and in solitude and silence bolts his 
dismaldinner. Any stray comers are compelled to go up higher to 
an exactly similar room on the first floor, reserved for “ casuals,” 
where they are probably served with an exactly similar meal, for 
which, however, they will be expected to pay twiceas much, As 
evening falls the halntués of the house come dropping in, and take 
their accustomed places in the “ bar,” a tiny our divided only 
by glass partitions from the entrance hall of the old house. 
Within this glass-box these village veterans gather by the dozen, 
and drink and water, and puff away lustily at their long 
“ churchwardens,” till the smoke which finds no egress hangs like 
a sounding board above their heads. They are mostly farmers 
stout and stolid, some of them said to be wealthy, and, like the 
ancients, they think the god Harpécrates the proper patron of 
social gatherings. The host, in the intervals of serving out 
liquor, also putis through a churchwarden. He has travelled 
far and seen much in many lands, but he too has a gift of silence, 
and by it has acquired a reputation for wisdom. ctually as 
ten o'clock strikes the stoutest and stolidest of the group drives off 
in his pony chaise. His departure is the signal for the break-up 
of the genial party. The taproom, where some signs of hilari 
have been kept up by the sedulous practising of the village band, 
who still exercise themselves on the old-fashioned pipes and tabor, 
is cleared out at the same instant, and silenceand sleep settle down 
together upon the village and the village inn. 

Among the excitements that keep life stirring in our sea-side 
village, the coming in of a collier takes a foremost place. If she 
miss the tide or an adverse wind should spring up, she may lie off 
the shore and be an endless ‘subject of speculation for days; and 
when she is fairly stranded and left high and dry, every able-bodied 
native hurries down to the sands, and walks round and surveys 
her as though they had never seen anything of the kind before. 
All the boys swarm in and out of her till she is floated off again, 
and get so begrimed thereby that their own mothers hardly know 
them again. An even greater sensation is raised by the announce- 
ment that there is to be rocket-drill. All the able-bodied men 
in the place are enrolled as a sort of amateur coastguard for 
giving aid to wrecked vessels and their crews. At these periodical 
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drills they are put through all their manceuvres. The part of the 
drill which is received with most applause by the bystanders is 
the method adopted for the recovery of a man supposed to be 
rescued from drowning. One of the party sacrifices himself to act 
the subject, and he submits to being punched and pumped and 
hauled about after the newest and most scientific methods recom- 
mended in such cases, A suggestion was made on one of these 
occasions that, in order to test the efficacy of these methods, the 
subject ought to be kept thirty minutes under water before being 
revived. Happily for the subject, this suggestion has not yet been 
acted upon; the maker of it was clearly rather confused as to the 
distinction between minutes and seconds. But the great events of 
the year are the shipwrecks, of which there are still too many 
every winter, ‘The loss of a bad hop year (all the poorer villagers 
ge hopping) will be more than made up by a few good wrecks. 

‘hen a vessel is once fairly grounded, and her cargo begins to 
wash ashore, all hands are pressed for the salvage. The most 
worthless articles are saved aud handed over to the owners or the 
agents of the underwriters with exasperating exactness, for out of 
the rewards paid for these remains the natives reap a richer harvest 
from a wreck than in the old days of professional wrecking. 

The “ Marsh” was once a hotbed of smuggling; but the profes- 
sion has now gone out of fashion, though the ghosts of smugglers 
who came to a bad end are supposed to haunt the “ es and kee 
it from going out of mind. The whole country still rings wit 
their exploits, Here and there a field is pointed out as the scene 
of a bloody fray between the smugglers and the excisemen, while 
churches were used to store contraband goods, and pits innu- 
merable may still be seen that were dug in fields and gardens for 
the same of The marsh folk are still proud of being a peculiar 
people. Their boast is that the world is divided into Europe, 
Asia, Africa, America, and the Marsh. Of the local customs 
which they still cherish, one is their way of testifying their good 
will to a newly-married pair by throwing at them, instead of the 
generally accepted old shoes and rice, a variety of missiles emblematic 
of the bridegroom's calling. ‘Thus a carpenter is greeted with a 
shower of chips and shavings, with maybe a sprinkling of small 
tacks and nails; a gardener has to stand a tire of turnips and 
carrots; but when it comes to peppering a blacksmith with old 
horseshoes the atlair becomes serious; and a furious feud was pro- 
voked by the ill-judged pleasantry of throwing over a bride a 
net fresh drawn from the sea, to the dire destruction of her 
wedding-gown. When such expressions of good-will become so 
boisterous as to amount to a breach of the peace, the offenders are 
judged by a local body bearing the high-sounding title of the 
“Lords of the Levels,” who, by a charter from one of our early 
kings, held the power of life and death within the district. 

After the hopping and the wrecks, the most lucrative source of 
gain to the viliage is the summer lodgers. As the supply of 
accommodation, even of the roughest sort, is limited, it is all 
tenanted before the real sea-side season sets in, As the holidays 
begin and the domestic hearth is crowded by the boys and girls 
sent back from school, surprise parties in vehicles brimming over 
with children drop down upon us with the intention of pitching 
their tent among us, but drive off again discomfited to find a 
shelter on some more hospitable shore. As a sort of symbol 
that the season has begun, the one bathing-machine, a solid 
structure almost as big as a cottage, is solemnly wheeled down to 
the beach and securely established on the shingle, where it re- 
mains high and dry till the season is over. No one ever thinks of 
using it, however, and as bathing men and women are alike un- 
known, coastguardsmen off duty are impressed by careful mothers 
to assist at the immersion of their recalcitrant children, We begin 
to tremble for our privacy and peace, as day by day brings us letters 
from friends who wish to join us in our retreat, ‘Lhey tell us 
they will come down at once, we are to take rooms fur them in 
our inn, and as they suppose there is a tram from the station, 
they will send the luggage and servants on by that, and we must 
send a fly for themselves. With feelings of thankfulness we 
telegraph back to them that there is no tram and no fly, and no 
rooms, and they, too, have to turn aside elsewhere. 

Comwmunication with the outer world is carried on by means of 
an omnibus, which on certain days of. the week runs to our 
fashionable neighbour the watering-place, whose palace-like 
houses may be seeu crowning the distant clitf as the eye wanders 
along the line of martello vowers that marks the coast-line, As 
this omnibus comes from the far west, and as there is a great de- 
mand for places, intending passengers have to slip warily forth 
and waylay it be/ore it arrives at the village. The round red disc 
of the driver's face, like the port light of a ship in a fog, is seen 
looming out of the distance even before his yellow-painted van. 
He is quite a character, who drives his own cattle, and is on 
terms with every one on the road. As he drives through 

village he is hailed on all sides and charged with every 
of commission, and with packages of the most diverse kinds, 
the old-fashioned bandbox and bundle carefully secured in 
spotted cotton haudkerchiefs to cans of milk and crates full of live 
stock. These are hooked on above, below, and around, till they 
cover the vehicle as thickly as flies on a honey-pot; and not till 
yoeengess within and parcels without fill every inch of space does 
owuer pronounce himself “ full,” and proceed with a smile of 
satisfaction to pilot his topheavy caravan along the dusty road. 
Any one whe is blessed with unusual powers of walking, or who 
has the good luck and forethought to secure a private carriage, 
will find no lack of pleasant excursions to be made, Our neigh- 
bourhood is especially 1ich in places interesting from historical 


association. If we follow this vein of shingle bright with the 
flowers of the bugloss and the yellow poppy, which marks the 
course of what was once an estuary of the sea, we find the ruins 
of a Roman fort clinging to the slope of the inland cliff. And 
climbing up to the crest of the hill, we find a church tower of 
Lanfrane’s rearing, and a castellated house from whose battlements 
you command the Channel as far as the coast of France. A 
little further inland stand the moated walls and towers of a very 
ancient manor-house, which tradition asserts was once the bower 
of the fair favourite of Henry II. And further west, along the 
brow of the hill, we come on a stately gatehouse and extensive 
ruins, all that is left of the stronghold where the murderers of 
Becket halted on their way to do what they thought an acceptable 
service to the same monarch, Houses of smaller pretensions, too, 
have their traditions attached to them. And the flora of the 
district is unusually varied. Flowers of all kinds are to be 
found; sea-loving blossoms beautify the shingle, and some rare 
aquatic plants may be found in the ditches that drain the !+vel, 
so that our holiday hiding-place has no lack of resources for an 
intelligent mind, 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH IN EXCELSIS. 


\W ITH all its many and sterling qualities, the Daily Telegraph is 

not pre-eminently a sensible paper. When we think of it— 
that is to say, when we call up before our mental eye those familiar 
sheets, limp, as the wayward fancy suggests, with the tears of their 
impassioned writers—it is not with the quality of sense, of reasonable- 
ness, that the vision isconspicuously associated. Energy those writers 
have, brilliancy, copiousneses, aye, and learning—whatever else they 
may not be, none can deny that they are very learned ; for, indeed, 
scarcely a day passes without the whole range of literature, ancient 
and modern, from Plato to Joe Miller, being put under contribu- 
tion by one or other of them to point some wholesome moral or 
adorn some brilliant tale. But in this one faculty—if, indeed, it be 
a faculty, and not a mere vulgar virtue like cleanliness or 
industry, as the disciples of the neo-ssthetic school seem to 
maintain—in this one quality, virtue be it or faculty, these 
writers are, if not conspicuously lacking, at least not proudly 
eminent. Yet they are not like that son of Flecktioe, who 
never deviated into sense; but rather, like M. Jourdain they 
sometimes exhibit unsuspected capacities, not for prose—that 
has yet to come—but for hitting the nail on the head with 
a force and precision that many a philosopher who prides him- 
self on his reasoning powers might envy. One of them has 
done so lately, in an article on the future of English literature 
inspired by the lamented decease of Fraser's Magazine. We 
cannot, indeed, go quite along with all he says, but certainly, for 
pith and luminousness (which is not, let us observe in passing, 
quite the same thing as lucidity, though it sounds very like it), 
for the extraordinarily comprehensive view it takes of its subject, 
embracing all literature past, present, and to come, the volu- 
minous voice of contempoxary journalism has uttered nothing like 
it for many a long day. And even more conspicuous is its. 
suggestiveness, that powerful but so rare charm in all writing—a 
charm, let us own that, with all his faults, the writer of the Daily 
Telegraph seldom lacks. For is it not with him much as our 
great critic has told us it is with Marcus Aurelius? it is not for 
what he gives us that we love him most; it is rather because 
of the emotion which lends to his voice so touching an accent, it 
is because he too yearns as we do for something unattained by him. 
At any other time than this we should have deemed it little short 
of an impertinence to call attention to what so surely lacks 
“ neither wit, nor words, nor worth” of its own. But in the 
clash of arms the voice of the Muse is silent. Mightier the pen 
may be than the sword, but it is less noisy in its might; before 
the swagger of Captain Bobadil the ‘‘clear-eyed rector of the 
holy hill” retires into the background. We trust, then, that our 
attempt to give such currency as we can to the sentiments and 
opinions of this remarkable contribution to a right understanding 
« the conditions and prospects of the present age may not be out 
of place. 

The motive power of the writer's inspiration is,as we have 
said, the disappearance from the ranks of our periodical literature 
of the veteran Fraser. Over this part of his discourse we shall 
not linger. It is impossible of course to view without a momentary 
pang the setting of a once brilliant luminary, as Fraser un- 
doubtedly in its best days was, if never quite a luminary of the first. 
importance. But the sharpness of the pang had been blunted by 
the too-protracted spectacle of its dying agonies, Despite the 
bravery with which it bore up, and despite the momentary flashes 
of the expiring flame, it was clear to all eyes that the famous 
pages over which “ Oliver Yorke” once presided, and in which 
Maginn and Father Prout and Carlyle and Thackeray, to say 
nothing of Charles Kingsley and Whyte Melville, once wrote, had, 
like the Master of Ravenswood, been “ touched by the finger of 
doom.” Nor yet can we see in it “the outward and visible 


sign of a quiet and gradual but complete revolution, destined 
sooner or later to destroy all that of which our fathers were 
proud, and to substitute something which may be better, and will 
certainly be very different.” That such a spirit of revolution is in 
the air we are conscious, and we fully believe that the “ some- 
thing” which it will substitute for “ that of which our fathers 


were proud” will certainly be very different. But Fraser died, 
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spect, of sheer old age ; of a general suspension of the natural 
Tf there Maginns and Thackerays and Carlyles 
to write for it now, it would be hale and flourishing enough. 
A popular magazine, in the literal sense of the word—in the 
sense, for example, in which the Daily Telegraph is a popular 
r—no doubt it would not be; but it would still, in 

our writer’s words, be continuing a “serene existence 1n the upper 
regions of the reading world.” The enormous increase in the 
number of readers has necessitated corresponding increase in the 
number of writers, What the mass of this new reading public, /e 
gros public, requires, the new writing public ee But side by 
side with the new the old public exists still, only they require the 
old writers; they do not care to read the new, any more than the 
new, to put the case politely, care to write for them. Surely that 
is the beginning and the end of the matter. There is no other 
epitaph to be written over the dead Fraser than that in which 

ill Waterproof mourned the pleasant hour he had spent over his 
pint of port in the old “ Cock ”—itself, too, now passing away— 
tis gone, and let it go.” 

We cannot, for our part, profess to see in this decease quite so 
large a subject for congratulation as the Daily Teleyraph appa- 
rently sees, who seems, indeed, minded to say with Dryden, 

the promised hour has come at last, 
The present age of wits obscures the past. 


But the real pith of the writer’s remarks lies, as with a woman’s 
letter, in what may be called the postscript. After enumerating 
and classifying, with great perspicuity and a thousand felicitous 
touches, 
All the chosen coin of fancy 
Flashing forth in many a golden phrase, 
the various classes of literature now in more. or less vogue, the 
+ ponderous quarterlies,” the “ gilded butterflies of a summer day,” 
and so forth, he comes to the heart of the matter. ‘“ While ob- 
servant of all these things,” he says, “it would be fatal to the 
completeness of our survey were we to ignore the presence of a 
rival with which magazines of all kinds will have to reckon much 
more seriously in the future than in the past.” And this is—the 
Daily Press! Many years ago Carlyle exemplified the “ unutterable 
confusion worse confounded of our present Periodical existence,” 
by the spectacle of a “ young Fourth Estate (whom all the three 
der may try if they can hold) sprawling and staggering tumul- 
tuously through the world; as yet but a huge, raw-boned, lean 
calf; fast growing, however, to be a Pharaoh’s lean cow—of whom 
let the fat kine beware!” The day thus grimly foreshadowed 
by the seer has dawned; the calf has become a cow. But 
the end is not yet. Like that divinely tall young damsel 
of the Thuringian mountains whom the manager of our 
Alhambra so eloquently eulogizes—this cow is “ still growing”; 
when it reaches its full stature the famous beast of the Koran 
will be but the puniest of abortions beside it. ‘The daily 
journal has by no means reached its fullest development. 
Already the eighth wonder of the world for achievements within 
its own particular sphere, it will claim and obtain almost universal 
dominion.” This isan appalling thought. So long as it keeps 
within its own particular sphere, well and good; within. that 
sphere let it “rip,” as Artemus Ward, we believe, observed on a 
celebrated occasion. But what is that sphere? The sphere of a 
newspaper one would naturally su to be the retailing of news, 
But that, with one at least of our daily journals, is obviously a sub- 
ject of secondary consideration, if indeed of any consideration at all ; 
others, again, are no less obviously concerned not so much with the 
retailing as with the wholesale manufacture of news. A vivacious 
* contemporary has recently remarked of Special Correspondents at 
the seat of war that they now form as much a part of our martial 
equipment as the soldier or the sailor, “Captain Sword,” it is 
declared, “is nobody nowadays without Captain Pen.” Here is 
an enlargement of the sphere, no doubt, in one direction; but the 
Daily Telegraph goes further and wider still. “In politics,” says 
this chanter of the new Pollio, “it has extinguished the slow and 
plodding commentator of the ‘ quarterlies,’ whose theme our fast- 
moving age has left miles behind by the time he opens his mouth 
to speak. In critical literature it amply satisfies the wants of a 
public certainly not exigent in. that regard. It is more and more 
encroaching ee the domain of imagination, while on all topics 
connected with social life it accomplishes day by day work which 
magazines can only do month by month. Soon, in all probability, 
the newspaper will stand forth as the embodiment, not only of the 
literary power, but of the literary demands of the day.” Clearly 
this writer sees everything in the newspaper, as M. Necker, 
according to Mirabeau, saw everything in M. Necker. 

But this prophet, though -he talks omy ty little excessively, 
talks on the whole sensibly—méme wd parle bien. His range is not 
wide, but within that r he sees with clearness ; he is, in short, 
so far as he goes, gifted with that divine gift of lucidity which we 
have been lately told we must all get or—let us say, take the con- 
sequences. He clearly sees that fur a large portion of the world 
the old notions of politics and literature are no longer valid, have 
lost their currency ; and whither the new notions tend he sees, too, 
with equal clearness. As Mr. Arnold said last year at Burlington 
House, speaking to the toast of literature, with the most part of 
us to-day all that is n of literature is comprised in the 
newspapers.’ “ It is more and more encroaching upon the domain 
of the imagination”; when a writer in the Daily Telegraph can 
write thus of the newspaper, it is clear that he has not only the 

Courage of bis opinions, but that he feels that his opinions have 


both “ validness” and “currency”; though, to: be sure, holding 
these opinions, one cannot but think that the paper was a little hard 
upon its Correspondent in Egypt, who in the early days of the war 
encroached so largely on the domain of the imagination with 
reference to the conduct of certain of our troops, But this is, after 
all, a detail, to which no doubt our writer, with his singular felicity 
in quotations, would reply video meliora proboque &c. 

hat these facts will be disputed by many is possible, that they 
will be regretted by some we will hope; but they must, sooner or 
later, be accepted. Inability to recognize accepted facts is, as we 
all know, the conspicuous failing of that “ purblind and hideous” 
middle class which makes the great bulk of our nation. But not 
the less do the facts exist, and are what they are. If it be not 
absolutely true at this moment, it is surely and not slowly tending 
to be the truth, that we may say of the daily newspaper, as Pope 
said of the universal soul, 

To It, no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
: It fills, It bounds, connects, and equals all. 

And surely now that day is not far distant, imaged half in scorn, 
half in prophecy, by another seer, less clamatory in his prophesy- 
ing, less many-syllabled in his scorn than Carlyle, less wide- 
ranging, perhaps, but still a seer—the day when “with every 
voice, not of thunder, silenced, and the whole earth filled and 
ennobled every morning with the magnificent roaring of the young 
lions of the Daily Telegraph, we shall all yawn in one another's 
faces with the dismallest, the most unimpeachable gravity.” 


M. JULES NORIAC. 


RENCH literature has lost in M.-Jules Noriac, whose death 
was reported but a few days ago, a writer who, though he 
never fulfilled his early promise, will be remembered for what he 
did, and may be almost said to have founded a school, inasmuch 
as, but for the example of Le 101° Régiment, many lightly-touched 
sketches of a certain kind, the best of which are those by “Le 
Vicomte Richard O’Monroy,” would probably never have been 
written. M, Albert Wolff, who was long associated with Noriac 
on the Figaro, has Gre an interesting account of his first suc- 
cesses, which, after his fashion, he prefaces with an incident which 
has, at first sight, little to do with Noriac personally, but which 
is curious in itself, and as throwing a light upon the conditions 
under which men like Noriac found themselves living at that 
time. When he, M. Wolff, first arrived in Paris, M. de Villemessant 
was in the habit of giving audience to his contributors at the Café 
de Mulhouse. The first time that M, Wolff found himself in the 
assembly gathered together there, looking from afar and respect- 
fully, as became a young man filled with a sense of his demerits. 
at the “ princes of criticism ” sitting round a table, a well-dressed 
young man entered, went to the table, and struck one of the staff 
on the cheek with his glove. The other rose and returned the 
blow with a riding-whip, and then another member of the staff 
threw himself between the two. “ What surprised me,” says M. 
Wolff, “ more than the affair itself, was the indifference of the 
other guests, who, used to such scenes, had not interrupted their 
mes at dominoes or bezique. It is needless to say that such be- 
viour on the part of ‘the princes of criticism’ astonished me 
not a little. An old avoué leant over to me and said,‘ It is as well 
to keep clear of those fellows; ils ont tous la téte prés du bonnet et 
lépée pres de Vencrier ; for example, Villemessant has had five or six 
affairs since the Figaro was started; de Péne, as you well know, was 
killed by a sword-thrust, and died in a little inn at Pecq. Scholl 
hus already had several serious duels ; and the little fiery Belgian, 
Rousseau, whom you see over there, is a person on whose tues you 
had better not tread.’ ‘And who,’ I asked, ‘is the other who 
separated the combatants?’ ‘It is Jules Noriac; his real name 
is Cayron; he is full of talent.’ ... I remained in my corner 
zing thoughtfully at the staff of the Figaro, This, then, was 
Parisian journalism. These were the princes of criticism. 
imagined them living in and receiving the adulation of 
commoner mortals, and I found them making up the number round 
a café table. Already the quarrel I had just seen was forgotten, 
and Villemessant was assigning their various duties to the staff. 
. . . Three days after the scene described Villemessant arrived 
radiant with joy. The Figaro had made one of its greatest 
hits. Jules Noriac had just published in it a masterpiece of 
humour, Le 101° Régiment, celebrated now by a hundred 


editions. In those days [this was about 1860] people made less 


fuss about politics; and a work of literature, a piece of wit, was 
enough to excite the tout Paris of the age, which was @ very 
different thing from the tout Paris of to-day, Twenty years ago 
tout Paris was composed of “— * really remarkable for their birth, 
their talent, or their beauty. Now things are changed. No one 
knows where tout Paris begins and where it ends, and there is 
searcely any one but the fawbourg workmen, the sewer men, and 
the chiffonniers who do not make a part of it.” 

M. Wolff does not exaggerate in calling Le 101 Régi- 
ment a chef-d'ceuvre de humour, It is fall both of humour 
and of wit, and, as has been said, was, with little doubt, the 
prototype of many works of a like kind, and of various. degrees of 
merit. and demerit, which have since been published, The 
different. types of officers and- men satirized in it are hit off 
with an admirable lightness of touch and admirable good humour. 
One seems to seé them and listen to them as one reads the 
dialogue at dinner in which the Capitaine Conteur figures as 
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the bore of the company. b 
en 1832, & Strasbourg; nous faisions un — & quatre; il y 


“‘ Oui,” he begins, “ c’était bien 


avait moi—naturellement—le commandant Guillot, le capitaine 
Divat, et le lieutenant de Mont-Gibard, dont le pére, par parenthése, 
était tombé en quatre a Leipsic.” 


Le Lieutenant 
Vous voulez dire en catalepsie, 


Le CapiTarse ConTEvR. 

Je veux dire ce que je dis. J’étais premier & jouer; je me léve en disant 

“Gagné!” J’avais en main une dix-huititme cceur. 
Le Capiraine SAVANT. 

La catalepsie, qu’on confond souvent avec la cataplexie, est une inter- 
ruption momentanée de tout sentiment; tandis que la cataplexie n’est 
qu’un engourdissement qui ne paralyse que Jes facultés physiques, sans 
présenter l'image de la mort. 

Le CariTarne ConrTevr. 

Vous comprenez qu’avec une dix-huititme & quatre j’étais sir de mon 
affaire. Mais voila que le capitaine Divat met son jeu sur table; il avait 
une dix-huititme & pique. 

TroisitME LIEUTENANT. 

Prendrez-vous du gigot ? 

Le CapiTaIne GRINCHEUX. 

Du gigot! toujours du gigot! ga devient fatigant. 

Le ConTEUR. 

Une chose qui vous ¢tonnera, ¢’est que le commandant Guillot montre 
son jeu,—vous me croirez si vous voulez,—il avait la dix-huitieme & tréfle! 
Vous avouerez qu'on n’a jamais vu ga. 

Le Lrevrenant Fackrieux. 

Eh bien, et de Mont-Gibard ? 

Le Carirarne ConTEurR. 

Ah! dame! je n’en sais rien; depuis 1832, vous comprenez que j’ai eu 
le temps d’oublier. 

CapiraInE GRINCHEUX. 
Si vous ne savez pas la fin, il ne fallait pas nous dire le commencement. 


Finally the Capitaine Conteur, beginning a dull and interminable 
story of an early conquest of his, finds himself deserted, on one 
pretext and another, by everybody except “un autre Capitaine,” 
who turns to him with “ Tiens! ils sont tous partis. C’est égal, 
vous pouvez continuer, ca ne me géne pas; j’en ai vu bien d'autres 
en Afrique.” Not less admirable, in the same style, is the sketch 
of school life called Zn Promenade, the other sketches called La 
Vie en détail, and the miscellaneous pieces, of which Un Paquet de 
Ficelles is one of the best. Among the Ficelles Dramatiques we 
have one, with a footnote of “ Historique,” a “ Ficelle Naive.—In 
a piece of M. M-re L-pr-v-st a little girl found in swaddling clothes 
is recognized eighteen years later by the marks on her linen.” 
Then there are “ Ficelles pour faire connaissance.—At the Vaude- 
ville or the Gymnase the countess’s horses have run away; the 
countess is not hurt, but comes in to recover from the shock. At 
the Gaité and the Ambigu the carriage breaks down at the gate of 
the chiteau. Sometimes the accident is premeditated; in 
this case the hero gives twenty-five louis — never twenty- 
six—to a servant to prevent the carriage being repaired 

‘before the next day. tween young lovers acquaintance is 
made in a different way. A young horsewoman is run away with 
by a spirited horse, which she has insisted on riding in the teeth 
of remonstrance. She is on the brink of destruction, A young 
stranger appears, and stops the horse on the brow of a 
precipice. f it was not the brow of a_precipice—a 
yawning gulf—the thing would not be convenable, Bressant 
alone has saved in this way more than three hundred young girls; 
it is due to a modesty which does him credit that he wears no 
medals.” Again, we have the jicelle 4 effet, in which the Comtesse 
Berthe, clothed in a grey robe, chained, and recumbent on straw 
in a wretched dungeon, makes a pious and piteous appeal to 
Heaven in respect of her unmerited suffering, ending with 
“ Seigneur ! Seigneur! Quel malheur me réservez-vous encore?” 

Tue Gaorer. The Chevalier de Maurevert. 

Berne. Aaaah! 

Mavurevert. Cease these vain complaints; they will not serve you. 
Ah! proud countess! you spurned me! Ah! In exchange for my love 

ou gave me scorn! You were mad, surely? Now it is my turn. My 
boar has come ; no power on earth can save you from my hands; you are 


mine! 
Raovut (entering by the secret door), Not yet, Chevalier de Maurevert ! 
- This is followed by “another method.” 


CATHERINE. I will follow you. 

Hewry. And you will leave me alone—with this fortune which I owe to 
you, and which will bring a curse on me! Accursed be it, indeed! 
Take “A back, and give me our old peace, our old friendship, our old 

vert 

Henry (in despair). What better can I say ? 

CATHERINE. What way to take ? 

Henry. Who, ah who, will help us ? 

SABINE (appearing at the back). I will! 


As the last jficelle, the ficelle sublime, we are reminded of the 
absurdity in Ruy Blas, who, when he appears as a grandee, is 

i y the Queen as the mysterious lover who some time 
-back is climbing the wall to lay bouquets in her path. 

Sans hésiter, la reine reconnait son amoureux anonyme. Aquoi? A ses 
manchettes. C’est la méme dentelle! murmure la femme du roi. Sur 
Je moment, cela émeut plus qu’on ne pourrait le dire; mais l’intérét 

winspire Ruy Blas diminue un peu lorsqu’on réfiéchit qu’il n’a pas changé 
chemise depuis trois semaines. 

The brief extracts which we have been able to give as examples 
-of Noxiac’s style and method cannot, of course, do real justice to 


the talent which he undoubtedly possessed, and which found ex- 
ression in the Bétise Humaine as well as in Le 101° Régiment, 
hy it was that, having done so much, he suddenly stopped 
short, is partly explained by M. Albert Wolff. It often happens, 
M. Wolff points out, that a writer does stop short in this way, 
whether because he really has no more to say, or because he 
has to think first of making money, secondly of artistic ambi- 
tion. This was, he seems to think, the case with Noriac, who, 
living at a time when journalism was ill paid, yet had to 
rely upon journalism for his living, and so frittered away 
the talent which might have followed up Le 101° Régiment 
with yet better literary work. Again, French journalism in 
those days was not unlike the Western American journalism which 
Mr. Bret Harte has sometimes depicted; it was a constant 
struggle, physical as well as mental, and for the unceasing 
strain of such a struggle Noriac’s nature was not fitted. But 
* il eut le bonheur d’écrire & ses débuts deux ceuvres qui resteront. 
Qui de nous pourra en dire autant ?” M. Wolff ends up his 
— account of Noriac with an anecdote of a conversation 
held at dinner three years ago between Noriac and another writer, 
whose position is now established. This writer reminded Noriac 
of how long he had met him, whose way was then clearer 
before him, one day on the boulevards, and revealed to Noriac for 
the first time that he had been longing to be asked to dinner by 
Noriac, and had even thrown out such hints as he could, the fact 
being that he was dying of hunger born of poverty. The company 
being French, of course Noriacand every oneelse gave way, in the first 
lace to lively emotion, and then, changing from tears to laughter, 
oriac invited them all to dinner, and at dessert, while the 
champagne bubbled in the glasses, he rose and said, “ Mes enfants, 
buvons & ceux qui luttent et qui souffrent, et souhaitons qua 
Vheure de la faim ils rencontrent un homme d’esprit moins béte 
que moi! ” 


PROVINCIALIZATION OF INDIAN FINANCE. 


T HE dealings of the Government of India with the Provinciah 
Governments in respect of financial administration may be 
compared to those of a father of a number of sons. For many 
ears the father kept in his own hands the entire management of 
his affairs, and provided for the expenses of his boys. After 
a time he began calculating each year the resources of the- 
coming year, and informed his sons of the amount he was pre- 
pared to expend on behalf of each. These annual programmes. 
led to a considerable amount of family discussion and bickerings. 
Each son took his own view of his requirements, and each tried 
to get as large a share as he could from his father’s purse, giving 
the most plausible and frequently irresistible reasons for his de- 
mands. ‘The father found his expenditure was year by year 
growing and exceeding his income, and he was plunged deeper and 
deeper into debt. At last he determined to try a new system— 
namely, that of making his sons each a fixed allowance to meet. 
their personal expenditure, their tailors’ bills, hats, gloves, travel- 
ling, amusements, and the like. The allowances were fixed at 
somewhat less than the sums which the father had recently been 
spending on these objects; and the sons were made distinctly to 
understand that the amounts would not be increased, at any 
rate for some years, The change of system produced the happiest. 
results, The sons, who had hitherto been incurring expendi- 
ture on the strength of the (to them) apparently unlimited 
resources cf the father, but slightly restrained by their love 
for him and their sense of propriety and respect for the family © 
welfare, began to understand that they must make ends meet. 
Instead of sending in bills for their father to pay, they had 
to put their hands into their own pockets, and were restrained 
from extravagance by the clinking of the cash as it went out. 
Under their new sense of responsibility, they seldom found it 
necessary to ask their father for additional aid, and, on the whole,. 
confined their expenses, for which the money was given them, 
within the fixed allowances. The father began to recover a 
solvent position, for his income was increasing while the alarming 
growth of his expenses had ceased. Finding that the first step in 
trusting his sons had been so successful, be determined to tale 
another in the same direction, by admitting them to a share in 
some of the minor branches of his business, allowing them to ap- 
premsiete for their own use any increased profits they might male 
y their own exertions. This new step also answered its purpose, 
and the income of the family began rapidly to develop. Finally, 
the system was extended by the admission of the sons into 
nearly every branch of the business, The fixed allowances were 
abolished, and in their place a definite share of the whole income 
earned by the family was granted to each son. One of the 
sons who had refused hitherto to take any share in the business, 
contenting himself with the original plan of fixed allowances, came 
into the new scheme. Further, as the sons themselves were be- 
coming fathers of families, they were recommended to treat their 
own children on similar principles to those which their father had 
adopted with regard to them. 
It was in 1860 that the Budget system was introduced by Mr. 
James Wilson into India. In 1870 Lord Mayo took the first step 
towards enforcing the financial responsibility of the provincial 
Governments. Sir John Strachey described the previous system 
as one under which the local Governments “ had almost no powers 


of financial control over the affairs of their respective provinces, 
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and no financial responsibility. Every thing was rigorously cen- 
tralized in the Supreme Government, which took upon itself in 
detail the provision of funds for every branch of the public service 
throughout India. . . . For many years before Lord Mayo 
became Viceroy, the ordinary financial condition of India had been 
one of chronic deficit, and one of the main causes of this state of 
affairs was the a of resisting the constantly increasing 
demands of the local Governments for the means of providing 
every kind of improvement in the administration of their respec- 
tive provinces. ‘Their demands were practically unlimited, because 
there was almost no limit to their legitimate wants. The local 
Governments had no means of knowing the measure by which their 
annual demands upon the Government of India ought to be regu- 
Jated. They had a purse to draw upon of unlimited, because un- 
known, depth. They saw, on every side, the necessity for 
improvements, and their constant and justifiable desire was to 
obtain for their own provinces and people as large a share as 
they could persuade the Government of India to give them 
out of the general revenues of the Empire. They found by 
experience that the less economy they practised, and the more 
importunate their demands, the more likely they were to per- 
suade the Government of India of the urgency of their require- 
ments, In representing these requirements they felt that they did 
what was right ; and they left to the Government of India, which 
had taken the task upon itself, the responsibility of refusing to 
provide the necessary means.” General Strachey, who was the 
originator of the new scheme, wrote:—“ The distribution of the 

ublic income degenerates into something like a scramble, in 
which the most violent has the advantage, with very little atten- 
tion to reason. As local economy leads to no local advantage, the 
stimulus to avoid waste is reduced to a minimum; so, as no local 
growth of the income leads to an increase of the local means 
of improvement, the interest in developing the public revenues 
is also brought down to the lowest level.” There were other 
more serious evils in the constant differences of opinion be- 
tween the central and local Governments, “and every attempt 
to make financial control more stringent increased an antagonism 
the mischief of which was felt throughout the public service.” 
Lord Mayo made over, from the 1st of April, 1871, to the local 
Governments the financial control of eight branches of expen- 
diture—gaols, police, education, registration, medical services, 
printing, roads, and civil buildings. The net charges for these had 
amounted in 1869-70 to about six millions. Lord Mayo had man- 
aged to reduce them in the next year, with great difficulty, by 
nearly a million; and for the next five years, under the new 
system, they barely increased, a complete stop having by it been 
put to what had previously proved to be irresistible pressure 
for money to carry out administrative improvements which 
the state of the revenues could not afford. 

No change was made by Lord Northbrook; but under Lord 
Lytton’s in 1877 the next step was taken in 
the direction of giving the provincial Governments an imme- 
diate interest not only in —— expenditure, but also in 
developing revenue. The North-Western Provinces, Bengal, 
-and the Punjab, were first dealt with, and gradually the system 
was extended to all the other local Governments, except Madras, 
which refused to come into the new arrangement. While 
further heads of expenditure were transferred to them, in- 
cluding interest on productive public works outlay, the net 
revenue from these works, with the exception of a small con- 
tribution to the Imperial treasury, was made over to them, to- 
gether with other branches of revenue, of which the most impor- 
tant were Excise, Stamps, and Law and Justice. Conditions were 
laid down by which, while ceasing to interfere in details, the 
Government of India maintained a general control over the prin- 
ciples of the administration. It must also be mentioned that 
tet were given for raising cesses from the land in the Bengal 

residency, and these cesses were included in the provincial rates, 
while subsequently licence taxes on traders were imposed under pro- 
vincial legislation, The result of these and other measures and of 
the general prosperity of the country, arising to a great degree 
from the development of the railway system, has been to raise the 
financial position from a chronic state of deticit, which amounted in 
1868-69 to over 2} millions, to the magnificent surplus, exclusive 
of war charges, in 1880-81, amounting, as we lately showed, to over 
6,600,000/. This year a further advance has been made on the lines 
of a draft resolution, left as a legacy to the Government by Sir John 
Strachey. Major Baring states that the principle adopted in the 
new provincial settlements is “ that, instead of giving local Govern- 
ments, as heretofore, a fixed sum of money to make good any 
excess of provincialized expenditure over provincialized receipts, a 
certain proportion of the lmperial revenue of each province is for 
the future to be devoted to this object. Certain heads, as few in 
number as possible, are wholly, or with minute local exceptions 
only, reserved as Imperial. Others are divided in proportions, for 
the most part equal, between Imperial and provincial. The rest 
are wholly, or with minute local exceptions only, made provincial. 
The balance of revenues and charges thus made provincial, being 
against the local Governments, will be rectified for each province 
by a fixed percentage on the land revenue (otherwise reserved as 
Imperial), excepting in the case of Burma, where the apewes 
will be extended to the Imperial rice export duty and the salt 
revenue also. The advantage of this system over that which has 
hitherto generally prevailed is that the provincial Governments 
will be given a direct interest, not only in the provincialized 
teyenue, but also in the most important item of Imperial 


revenue raised within their own provinces. The general result of 
these arrangements i3 that about three-fifths of the revenue of 
British India, amounting roughly to 42 millions, and about one- 
fourth of the expenditure, amounting roughly to 19 millions, will 
be provincialized—that is to say, the provincial Governments 
will have, to a greater or less extent, according to the circum- 
stances of each head, an interest in and responsibility for their 
administration.” Thus far the new scheme is Sir John = 
On it have been grafted two additions. In the first place, it has 
been arranged that in the event of exceptional disaster, such as 
scarcity and distress not amounting to severe famine, the Pro- 
vincial Governments will receive no aid from the Imperial Govern- 
ment; while severe famine will be met: from the Imperial provi- 
sion which is being annually made for the pu . On the other 
hand, the Imperial Government will not call for aid from the 
Provincial Governments, “ except in the case of disaster so abnormal 
as to exhaust the Imperial reserves and resources, and to necessi« 
tate the suspension of the entire machinery of public improve- 
ment throughout the Empire.” In ordinary times these agree- 
ments will probably be observed; but when disasters of the 
magnitude described take place, we suspect the Govern- 
ment of the day will be guided by what seems the best to it at 
the moment, without reference to such agreements made in 
cold blood. The general result of the new provincial contracts is 
a loss to the Imperial Government of 26,000/, a year for tive years. 
Part of this takes the form of a remission of a lump sum of 
360,000, As at the same time the Government of India re- 
turned to the provincial Governments 670,000/. which they had 
contributed to the Imperial Government during the pressure of 
the Afghan war, the cash balances of the provincial Governments, 
which were already in a flourishing condition, became much larger 
than was necessary. This probably explains why the estimates 
of 1882-83 have been permitted to show a deficit on the provincial 
accounts of nearly two millions. The restrictions which for the 
last few years had been placed on the expenditure by the pro- 
vincial Governments of their balances have been removed. 

The second addition to Sir John Strachey’s scheme is more im- 
portant. Its object is the development ot local sell-government. 
There already exist local funds appertaining either to districts or 
municipalities which are administered by local Boards. The Govern- 
ment of India wishes ‘to widen the sphere of action hitherto 
assigned to these bodies. The provincial Governments have, 
therefore, been invited to hand over to them such items of revenue 
and expenditure as may appear most suited to give them a real 
interest in the administration of the resources at their command.” 
Primary education, minor public works, dispensaries and hospitals 
are amongst the objects which it is suggested that these local 
Boards could properly administer, while the municipalities will be re- 
lieved of the charges relating to the police. The provincial Govern- 
ments will supplement the local funds by grants from the provincial 
resources, Steps have already been taken, notably in Bengal and 
the North-West Provinces, to put these suggestions into opera- 
tion. The time has not arrived yet in India for the people to elect 
their rulers, even for purely local purposes. The local Boards 
will continue to be nominated officially, and will remain subject to 
considerable official control. They consist, however, chiefly of 
private persons, unconnected with the Government, of local in- 
tluence and position. It is hoped, by the extension of their 

wers and responsibilities in local administration, to introduce 
the elements of political education and to train the people to self- 
government. Hitherto the local Boards have been useful co- 
adjutors in the work of administration; it remains to be seen 
whether the auticipations of the Government wili be realized, and 
whether an independent and enlightened spirit of public duty will 
be fostered and developed by the new arrangements, 


A TIMES’ BLUNDER. 


B* long practice the Times has acquired a rare aptitude for 
blundering, but even the Zimes has seldom managed to com- 
bine such ignorance of what ought to be elementary knowledge on 
the part of the writer with such grave indiscretion regarding the 
interests of readers as were displayed in a statement set going by 
it one day last week. The statement was to the effect that the 
authorities of the Bank of France had for some time been pre- 
paring for the demonetization of silver. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to expect suund political knowledge from the City Editor of 
the Times, but at least one would have thought that a man deemed 
competent to instruct the public on current financial subjects 
would know that to decide upon the standard of value in a 
country is the function of the Legislature, not of a Bank, though 
it be the State Bank; and also that it is the interest of the Bank 
of France not to anticipate, much less to force on, the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, But, apparently, the City Editor of the Times is 
ignorant of these commonplace facts. The heads of the great 
houses in the City, we daresay, were not equally ignorant, at least 
those of them who have connexions with Paris. But it was in- 
conceivable to them that a paper having the position of the Times 
would make a statement so gravely affecting the interests of the 
business community without taking the trouble to inquire as to 
its accuracy. They rushed, therefore, to the Bank of England, 
to ascertain if anything was known there as to the matter, 
and numerous telegrams were quickly despatched all over Europe. 
It was soon discovered that not only was there no truth in the 
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statement, but that it had not the shadow of a foundation. No- 
thing had occurred to furnish a pretext for it. The sensation in 
the City is easily understood. rance is, with the exception of 
India, the greatest consumer of silver. If, therefore, she were to 
demonetize silver, the price of the metal would fall indefinitely. 
The demonetization of silver by Germuny led to a fall of 20 per 
cent. ; but were France to demonetize, all the European countries 
now using that metal, as well as the United States, would follow 
her example, and there would be no buyer left but India, which 
could not be expected to afford a market for the immense mass of 
silver that would be pressed for sale. The price, therefore, would 
probably fall to half-a-crown per ounce, or even lower, and 
every person trading with any country where silver is used 
would be subjected to heavy losses. Nor is this all. There are 
fears that the value of money in the City may rise by and by, 
because it is apprehended that New York may take away gold, as 
it has done for the last three or four autumns. But it is hoped 
that what is taken by New York may be supplied from Paris, and 
that thus dearness in the money market may be avoided. If, how- 
ever, the Bank of I’rance were preparing for the demonetization 
of silver, it would refuse to part with any of its gold; and thus 
the whole demand from New York would fall upon London, The 
result would be a great rise in the value of money here, and con- 
sequently a great fall in the prices of Stock Exchange securities, 
as well as a serious check to trade. Thus the statement circulated 
by the Zimes was calculated to alarm all classes in the City. 

Our readers will be aware that France is a member of the so-called 
Latin Union—that is, that she has entered into a convention with 
Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece for the maintenance of 
bimetallism. And, while the convention lasts, she is of course 
not free to demonetize silver. If the Government of Irance were 
stable, and could look forward toa long tenure of office, it might 
be that Ministers would contemplate a change in the standard of 
value when the Convention came to an end. But, as we all know, 
Ministries succeed Ministries with bewildering rapidity, and there 
cannot be said to be any fixed policy or any real majority. So tar 
as there is any policy on this subject, it is in favour of bimetallism. 
Years ago, when the first monetary Conference was held in Paris, 
M. Léon Say, then Minister of Finance, declared that he believed 
the fall in the value of silver to be only a fluctuation, and that he 
was not prepared for demonetization. Last year France and the 
United States joined in inviiing the Governments of Europe to a 
second Conference, at which they offered to resume the unlimited 
coinage of silver if concessions were made to them by the other 
Governments, and there is no reason to believe that any change 
has since taken place in financial opinion in France. Certainly the 
present Government has never taken the matter into its consider- 
ation. As need hardly be said, it is a mere stopgap, and could 
not deal with a question of such intricacy and difficulty; while 
there is no organized majority in the Chamber to carry so serious 
a measure as achange in the monetary system of the country, 
even supposing that opinion was ripe for a change. This being so, 
the Bank of France has no motive for attempting to influence 
opinion against bimetallism. On the contrary, its interests are 
strongly the other way. ‘The official opinion of the Bank has 
always been given in favour of the maintenance of the existing 
system, and the oflicial opinion coincides with the Bank’s interests. 
The Bank holds about 46} millions sterling in siiver. Against 
this sum it can issue notes just as well as against its gold; and for 

_all internal purposes, therefore, the silver is of as much value as 
the gold. Moreover, the purchasing power of the silver is kept up 
by the suspension for years of the coinage of new silver pieces. 
‘The Bank, therefore, has absolutely no motive to wish fora change, 
A change would impose upon it great labour, and probably also 
heavy losses. We pointed out above that, if France were to de- 
monetize silver, the other silver-using countries of Kurope and the 
United States would certainly do so likewise, and that thus the 
market for silver would be so glutted that in effect the metal 
would become unsaleable. What, therefore, would the Bank do 
with its 464 millions sterling of silver? If the Bank were to 
advocate demonetization or to begin preparing for it, the Govern- 
ment might fairly say that it had brought the loss upon itself and 
must bear the consequences. But no trading concern in the world 
would voluntarily place itself in a position in which this retort 
could be fairly made to it, and least of all the Bank of France, 
unquestionably one of the best-managed institutions in the world. 
If demonetization were to be forced upon it by the Government, 
it could point to the heavy losses which the measure brought upon 
it, and could fairly claim compensation ; and the Government could 
hardly refuse, for it could not allow the credit of the State Bank 
to be seriously impaired. Wemay be very sure therefore that the 
Bank of France will carefully avoid anything which could wear 
the appearance of preparing tor the demonetization of silver, and 
we may also be sure that the French Government, in its care for 
the credit of the Bank of France, will ayoid demonetization as 
long as it can. 

In support of his statement the City Editor of the Times re- 
minded his readers that the Bank of France has of late increased 
its stock of gold by over 15 millions sterling. This is quite true, 
but it did so not in order to replace silver, but to replenish its 
stores of gold. Owing to the bad harvests and the ravages of the 
phylloxera, France has had to import of late years unusually large 
quantities of wheat and wine, and to pay for these she has had to 
export large sums in gold. Moreover during the wild specula- 


abroad, and to pay for these also large sums in gold had to be 
shipped. In consequence the stock of gold held by the Bank of 
France ran down very seriously. When the panic occurred last 
January, and money became very dear, gold was sent to Paris in 
immense sums, and was taken in by the Bank. Having thereby 
replenished its stock of gold, the Bank has since taken measures to 
retain it, paying out silver rather than gold to all who apply for 
bullion ; but its object is not to get rid of the silver. The silver 
paid out would remain in the country, because it'has a higher 
purchasing power in France than abroad, and therefore would 
return to the Bank in the regular course of trade, whereas the gold 
might be exported and retained abroad. The measures taken by 
the Bank therefore for the protection of its gold reserve have no 
reference to any change of standard, but are simply dictated by 
the desire to retain a large stock of gold as well as of silver. The 
Bank of France always keeps a vastly larger amount of coin and 
bullion than the Bank of England, thinking it necessary to hold 
usually as much of each metal as the Bank of England does of the 
one metal alone. In other words, the credit system is not so 
highly developed in France as in England, and coin is required 
to do much of the work there which is done here by cheques 
and notes, 


THE THEATRES. 


= production at the Haymarket of that old-fashioned play 

The Overland Route by a company, most of the members of 
which are addicted to a new fashion of acting, has a somewhat 
curious effect—an effect, perhaps, more curious than pleasing. The 
actors engaged in the present representation are all evidently filled 
with the best intentions, and almost all of them are in certain 
lines, and within certain limits, capable, or more than capable, 
actors; yet the performance is inadequate and flagging, except in 
scenes which rest wholly upon some few members of the com- 
pany. The reasons tor the want of spirit in the performance, for 
which not all the care bestowed upon the get-up of the play 
can atone, are not far to seek. ‘lhe play is one which was 
obviously enough written not so much for a particular actor 
as for particular actors; and the undertaking of other actors to 
assume parts written with a special purpose seems, to begin with, 
not very wise. Besides this, or perhaps because of this, the 
piece has no pretensions to plot; it is made up of a series 
of incidents more or less amusing, striking, and grotesque, which 
lead to nothing and end in nothing, and which depend upon the 
success with which the incidents are worked out, one by one, by 
the characters. It is, in fact, really more like an “ entertain- 
ment” than like a play—an entertainment written on a large 
scale, with the colours laid on with a good fat brush. To the in- 
terpretation of such a work the system and habit of the present 
Haymarket company is singularly unfitted, and the omission of 
bruad passages, which were popular enough when the play first 
appeared, creditable as it is to the management, marks clearly 
enough the difference between now and then, and points clearly 
enough tv the incongruity of reviving such a piece under such 
conditions as exist. It seems a little strange that the very con- 
sideration of the need for omission in this direction should not 
have availed to hint to a clever manager and actor that he 
was perhaps going on a wrong tack; but, no doubt, it is 
always difficult to find a new play which has either merit or 
the elements of success, or, which is far more rare, both; and 
the temptation to fall back upon a piece which has been success- 
ful in its time may be great. Nor, if the task were intelligently 
set about, need there be much reason to find fault with such 
falling back. Unluckily, at the Haymarket the intelligence 
which was needed to make the piece what it seemed before, a play 
which pleased by dint of strongly-marked acting of coarsely-telling 
situations and dialogue, has been bestowed upon details of dress, 
scenery, and stage-management, which could be very well spared 
in favour of a bolder and broader style of acting. The style 
adopted has its own special value for special works; but to apply 
it to such a piece as The Overland Route produces a somewhat 
stranger effect than would be produced by looking at a pantomime 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass and with one’s ears 
stuffed with cotton-wool. To use a word which is odious enough, 
but which seems convenient to express the particular state of 
things, the performance, as a whole, suffers from being too 
“genteel.” ‘There seems to be a desire to keep up a certain 
“tone,” which is entirely out of keeping with the spirit of the 
piece, and the result is naturally somewhat unsatisfactory. 

The piece, as is well known, opens on board a P. and O. 
steamer, where are found Mrs, Sebright, who, for reasons which 
might pass current if the play were given throughout in a rollick- 
ing spirit, chooses to let herself be supposed a widow, though she 
really looks forward to soon meeting her husband; her two de- 
voted old admirers, Mr. Colepepper and Sir Solomon Fraser, both 
Anglo-Indians ; and, with other people, Tom Dexter, the hero of 
the play, who drops by chance into the position of ship's doctor, 
and who, by dint of an extraordinary versatility and power, be- 
comes the ruling spirit of the piece. We have also Mrs, Lovibond, 
ten years separated from her husband, and on the point of ac- 
cepting the hand of Major MeTurk ; Mr. Lovibond, who is igno- 
rant that his wife is on board, and who has assumed the berth 
and name of one Downey who gave up his place at the last 
moment; and Moleskin, a detective whose great object in lile 


tion on the Bourse which terminated in the panic of last J anny, 
immense quantities of Stock Exchange securities were bought 


is to arrest Downey. Here, even without the underplot, neatly 
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for its special purpose, of Dexter's chivalrous courtship 
of Mary, Oclepepers* daughter, there is matter enough for com- 
ications, which are ingeniously enough got out of the situation. 
an Sebright’s treatment of the two old men who are constantly 
dangling after her; the jealousy between Mrs. Sebright and Mrs. 
Lovibond; Mrs. Lovibond’s horror at seeing, as she thinks, the 
ghost of her husband ; Lovibond’s horror at being arrested and 
clapped into handcuffs as the felon Downey—all these are comical 
enough things, and some, but only some of them, are comically 
enough played. The first part ends with Lovibond’s collapse ; 
the second, which is occupied mainly with dialogue illustrat- 
ing the situations already shown, with the ship running suddenly 
und on the Mazafla reef, and with the scene of singu- 
larly undisciplined commotion which is supposed to be its result. 
This scene is so managed as to be stirring enough; but, in 
the first place, the sort of stir indicated is out of keeping 
with the spirit of the piece; and, in the second place, the ex- 
cessive desire for telling stage-management defeats its own end, 
inasmuch as it is impossible to make out in the din and racket 
which prevails what is being said and done, and for what noble 
speech it is that the Captain cries to Dexter, who stands about 
and shouts inarticulately, “Thank you for that.” Again, what is 
evidently meant for a prominent incident, that of Major McTurk 
making wildly for the boat and being stopped by an invalid officer, 
goes for nothing, because in every group on the stage some incident 
of equal importance has been invented to take place at the same 
time. Here, in fact, as throughout the arrangement of the 
iece, that very important thing, the “optique du théatre,” has 
ang lost sight of. What is represented might very well really 
take place, although we greatly doubt if there ever would be 
so much screaming from the women in real life; but it is not 
the business of the stage, and it never can be the business of 
the stage, to A a exactly what takes place or might take 
place in real life. This or that incident, this or that charac- 
ter, this or that word or gesture must always be far more 
marked than it really would be. Otherwise why have an audi- 
ence, which cannot have its eyes and ears everywhere at once, 
and which cannot be expected to appreciate from a distance things 
which might be amusing enough to the spectators if they could 
all be packed into the trow du soufleur? The same mistake 
which spoils the wreck scene in The Overland Route spoiled the 
club scene in Money, and it is a pity that it should have been re- 
peated. The lastact of the play deals with the fortunes, misfor- 
tunes, and humours of the passengers and crew when wrecked on the 
Mazaffa reef, and deals with nothing else except the fact, which 
comes as no surprise to the audience, of Mrs. Sebright’s having a 
husband, and flinging herself joyfully into his arms when he 
appears as captain of the Royal Navy ship which rescues the 
y. In this act a curious illustration is afforded of the mistaken 
spirit in which the play is approached—a spirit in which the actors 
consider what should be a rattling play of broad comedy from a 
serious point of view. Major McTurk, a swaggering poltroon, 
overcome by the passion for strong drink, attempts first to bribe the 
steward, and then to steal from the carefully-kept store of pro- 
visions, and is on both occasions foiled. Mr. Everill plays both 
scenes with power, from a serious point of view, but the result is 
utterly incongruous, Major McTurk should be a comic figure 
—— and there is nothing comic in Mr. Everill’s trembling 
espair. 

As we have said, certain players stand out from the rest in their 
capacity to enter into the spirit of a play which was written when 
Haymarket audiences came to the theatre to laugh and to applaud 
loudly ; and first among these players is Mrs, Bancroft, whose 
Mrs. Sebright is throughout spirited and inspiriting, full of the 
charm of fun and vivacity, and acted well up to the mark of the 
a without in the least overstepping it. Mrs. John Wood’s Mrs, 

vibond, again, is an admirable piece of broad comedy ; and so, 
asmight have been expected, is the Lovibond of Mr. David James, 
in which the only possible fault is that his misery sometimes becomes 
actually pathetic. Why Mr. Bancroft, who is his own manager, 
should have chosen a part so utterly unsuited to him as that 
of Tom Dexter it is difheult to imagine. Tom Dexter should be 
the life of the piece; and Mr. Bancroft, with all his evident care, 
is far enough from being that. He plays well in the scene with 
Miss Oolepepper; and he is never offensive, but he is too often 
tedious. Among the smaller characters, Mr. Brookfield’s Mr. 
Colepepper stands out as being a study from life, strongly, but not 
a bit too strongly, marked; while Mr. Smedley gives a clever 
sketch of Captain Clavering. On the whole, we cannot but think 
that the reproduction of Overland Route is an elaborately 


finished mistake. ‘ 

The Overland Route is preceded by a monologue called Nearly 
Seven, written and acted by Mr. Brookfield. The experiment is 
practically a novel, and, in the case of a young actor, a daring 
one. To hold the s single-handed for twenty minutes is no 
easy feat; and it is Mr. Brookfield’s merit that he does hold it 
in a way which must convince any instructed critic that the 
high hopes suggested by his other performances are most likely to 
be fulfilled, in whatever line, special or varied, in the long run. 
The faults of such a performance—faults due partly to a want of 
experience in phrasing and intonation, which cannot but assert 
itself when there is no one by to “ give the reply,” partly perhaps 
to the fact that the actor is he seeking the special form of his art 

vious enough. The merits which 
and will probably be- 
rookfield gets more accustomed to an 


best suited to him—are o 
counterbalance them are 
come more obvious as Mr, 


arduous undertaking. There has been, naturally, a marked im- 
provement in his performance since the first night, and no doubt 
this will increase as time goes on. Even on the first night the 
cleverness of the player, interpreting his own cleverly written 
sketch, was enough in itself to show that he was not le premier 
venu,and that much might be expected from the development of 
an unusual talent. 

Of the production of Much Ado About Nothing at the Lyceum 
we cannot now pretend to speak at length; but it seems desirable 
to record the first impression that something like a revelation of 
the wit and beauty of the play has been given; that the mounting 
is brilliant and magnificent without being overcoloured; that there is 
not a part ill played ; and that Miss Ellen Terry and Mr. Irving— 
as to whom the Times’ critic makes the amazing discovery that ho 

lays Benedick well because of his sombre and sarcastic humour— 
ee surpassed the expectations naturally raised of their acting as 
Beatrice and Benedick, 


THE CESAREWITCA. 


W EN the Cesarewitch is over we seem very near the 

close of the racing season, and racing in October is at best 
but a doubtful pleasure. Yet the Cesarewitch and the Cambridge- 
shire always keep up their popularity, whatever the weather may 
be, and from the very beginning of the racing season trainers keep 
them more or less in view. ‘The weights for these handicaps were 
published this year early in September, and there was a great deal 
of betting on both races even before Doncaster. 

The handicap for the Cesarewitch was headed by Foxhall, the 
winner of the Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire of last year, and 
Victor Emanuel, both being weighted at 9 st. 10 lbs. Some 
racing critics might scarcely have handicapped Victor Emanuel 
as equal to Foxhall; but the official handicapper generally has 
good grounds for his calculations. Next to this pair came 
Iroquois, with only 1 1b. less weight to carry; and a four-year- 
old that had won both the Derby and the St. Leger, as well as 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes at Ascot, seemed fully to deserve 
to stand third on the list for the Cesarewitch. Fiddler was 
handicapped 3 lbs. below Foxhall; but it will be remembered 
that at Ascot he had beaten Foxhall by half a dozen lengths, when 
receiving 5 lbs. Wallenstein, the winner of the Liverpool Spring 
Cup and the Manchester Cup, was weighted 1b. only below 
Fiddler, and Fortissimo, who had won the Goodwood Stakes and 
several other races this season, was handicapped 2 lbs. yet lower. 
Friday, who had surprised everybody by winning the Goodwood 
Cup when 20 to 1 had been laid against him, was honoured with 
gst. 2lbs. Ifthe weights for the Cesarewitch had been published 
before Goodwood, this horse would probably have been handicapped 
at 8st. or less. Retreat, after winning the Ascot Stakes under 
8 st. 7 lbs., and the Rous Memorial Stakes under 8 st. 12 lbs., could 
scarcely have been let off with less than gst. 11b. Bariolet’s only 

rformance this year in England had been to run nowhere to 
‘riday in the Goodwood Cup; but he had won ten races out of 
twelve this season on the Continent, so he had 9 st. apportioned to 
him. We have noticed all the horses handicapped at 9 st. or more 
quite irrespectively of anything they had to do with the actual 
race, because the highest weights in the published list for the 
Cesarewitch are generally assigned to the best four or five-year- 
old racehorses in training, and this makes the record of their 
public form up to the beginning of September valuable to the 
student of racing. 

The question of what was likely to win the Cesarewitch, how- 
ever, was far more interesting to the bulk of racing men than the 
opinion of the official handicapper on the merits of horses that 
were unlikely to start. One of the first horses that were made 
favourite was City Arab. On the very day of the publication of 
the weights he was decidedly first favourite at 16 to 1. He is 
a bay three-year colt by Tibthorpe, belonging to the Duke of 
Hamilton, and he is trained by Marsh at Newmarket. This 
season he had not run in public before the Cesarewitch, but as a 
two-year-old he had won three races in October at Newmarket, as 
well as oneat Great Yarmouth in July. He had also run second 
twice, and he had been unplaced twice. He was handicapped for 
the Cesarewitch at 7 st., and he was at once picked out as a very 
likely horse to win the race. It is needless to say that private 
reputation must have been the principal cause of his favouritism, 
for although he won something like 500/. as a two-year-old, he 
beat no horse of importance, nor did his appearance warrant 
his high position in the betting market. He is a strongly- 
made colt, but he is rather short, and he does not show 
any ont amount of quality. After being the earliest favourite in 
the betting, he went down to 25 to 1, but last week he again 
became first favourite. The second horse to become first favourite 
was the famous filly Geheimniss, who was backed at 12 to 1 the 
day before the St. Leger. At that time she was being backed at 
even money for the St. Leger; and it was thought that, if she won 
that race, there would be excellent hedging for those who had 
backed her for the Cesarewitch at 12to 1. As it turned out, 
however, she was beaten for the St. Leger, and she was soon 
struck out of the Cesarewitch altogether. Another horse that 
became first favourite was Bruce, who had started first favourite 
for the Derby, but he was scratched some time before the 
Cesarewitch. Another first favourite was Hackness, a four- 
year-old colt belonging to Robert Peck, that had not run in 
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— for a couple of years. Although a four-year-old, he 
only 6 st. 4 lbs. to . This horse was backed at 14 
to 1, but he was scratched long before the race. The next 
horse to be made first favourite was Shrewsbury, a three-year-old 
colt by Brown Bread, trained by Bates, and belonging to Mr. 
Jardine. He is a muscular colt, with rather strong, but heavy, 
shoulders, and fastidious critics might object that he wants both 
length and breeding. He was handicapped at 6st. 12 1bs., or 
23 lbs. less than the weight assigned by the rules of the handicap 
to the winner of the St. Leger. Last year he had been placed to Ker- 
messe, Dutch Oven, and Little Sister. This season he had run very 
badly, after starting second favourite, in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Ascot; but, as we noticed last week, he had run a dead heat with 
Nellie, and within a length of Dutch Oven herself, in the Great 
Foal Stakes at the late Newmarket First October Meeting. It was 
difficult to say by how much Archer might have won that race on 
Dutch Oven if he had chosen to ride her out; but she was only 
giving Shrewsbury 9 lbs., and if she had run in the Cesarewitch she 
would have had to give him a stone more. At any rate, it 
seemed certain that Shrewsbury had run a very honest dead heat 
with Nellie, as that filly looked pumped out at the end of the race, 
and Shrewsbury was not thoroughly trained at the time. About 
a fortnight before the race he gave some uneasiness to those in- 
terested in his welfare by bolting at exercise, playfully jumping a 
stone wall, and galloping away as if he intended to break his neck 
or his legs on the first opportunity. As soon as the report of this 
little escapade had been spread about, the horse went back in the 
betting. It was said that to have behaved in such a manner he 
must have lost his temper, that he would probably repeat the per- 
formance during the race for the Cesarewitch, and that it was 
absurd to take short odds about a horse who would be likely to 
bolt before he had run half the course. 

Backers had some difliculty in making up their minds as to 
which of Lord Bradford's pair—Retreat and Chippendale—was 
best worth supporting. We have already referred to the successes 
of the former at Ascot, but since that meeting he had won the 
Doncaster Cup, after starting at 8 to 1. He was one of the best- 
looking horses in the Cesarewitch, but he bas not always run up 
to his best form, and consequently many backers fought shy of 
him. Chippendale won the Cesarewitch in 1879, and last year he 
ran second to Foxhall for that race under exactly the same weight 
that he was now to carry. He had only run in public on one 
occasion this season, when he was beaten by Tristan in the Ascot 
Gold Vase. His liability to break bloodvessels always renders 
his racing prospects very uncertain, so he is what betting men call 
“a dangerous horse to meddle with.” Lord Rosebery’s Cameliard, 
a four-year-old, weighted at 8 st. 2 lbs., had been very un- 
expectedly beaten by Thebais during the First October Meeting. 
Atter the race it was thought that all hopes of his winning 
the Cesarewitch were over, as Thebais had been running very 
badly this year; but when people had had time to review the 
matter calmly, they began to think that Thebais, like Dutch 
Oven, might have returned to her old form. After all, she had 
won the Oaks, and if she had regained that form, Cameliard need 
not have been a bad horse to be unable to give her 3 lbs. Less 
than a week before the Cesarewitch, however, Cameliard did 
something that raised the hopes of his backers considerably. For 
the Caledonian Oup at Edinburgh only two horses started, namely 
Cameliard and Victor Emanuel. More than 3 to 1 was laid on 
Victor Emanuel, but, after a severe race, Cameliard won by a 
neck, Cameliard was giving Victor Emanuel 2 Ibs., whereas in 
the Oesarewitch, Victor Emanuel was handicapped to give 
Cameliard 22 lbs. If Victor Emanuel had been put into the 
Cesarewitch at 8 st. instead of at 9 st. 10 lbs., he would probably 
have been made a strong favourite, and yet the Edinburgh 
running seemed to prove that under that weight he would have 
been beaten by Cameliard. Cameliard is a great lengthy horse, 
with very good looks to recommend him. To the great disappoint- 
ment of his numerous backers, he met with an accident which pre- 
vented his starting for the Cesarewitch. Corrie Roy, a four-year-old, 
carrying 8 st. 7 lbs., had only run once this year, when 50 to 1 was 
betted against her for the Goodwood Stakes. Last year she had 
beaten a field of very high quality in the Jockey Club Cup. Peter 
had run second to her, Exeter third, and Chippendale had been 
unplaced. She is a remarkably tine mare, and there was nothing 
in her appearance to prevent her winning the Cesarewitch. 
Winterbourne was brought to short odds a tew days before the 
race. He had won two races and lost seven this season, but he 
had only 6st. 7 lbs. to carry. On public form, however, there 


The French three-year-old Jasmin was backed a good deal at 
different times; but, although handicapped at only 6 st. 13 lbs.. 
his previous performances on the Continent hardly warranted his 
becoming a favourite; he is, moreover, but a common-looking 
horse, and he is a “ high-goer ” in his gallop. Pursebearer, although 
werful and handsome, is on rather a small scale for a Cesarewitch 
orse ; and doubts were entertained about his courage. Yet, if 
he had returned to his two-year-old form, it was thought that he 
might be dangerous under 7 st. 3 lbs. 

Since the first Cesarewitch, in the year 1839, there has never 
been so small a field as that of Tuesday last. Only fourteen 
horses went to the post, and with such a moderate field there was 
bui little delayat the start. The Duke of Hamilton’s Marc Antony 
made the running for his stable companion, City Arab. He held 
» Clear lead, and immediately in his rear came Shrewsbury, tho 
fixat favourite, and the Duke's chawpion, City Arab; while the 


French horse Jasmin, and Abbotsford, a 50 to 1 outsider, were in 
closeattendance. Corrie Roy, Retreat,and a good-looking Irish horse 
called Baron Farney, who was backed at a comparatively short 
price just before the start, brought up the rear during the early 
part of the race; but as they were crossing the flat they gradually 
drew to the front. Marc Antony had run himself almost to a 
standstill before reaching the T.Y.C. Ng? tg and then 
Shrewsbury took the lead, accompanied by City Arab and 
Abbotsford. The latter was running so well that many backers 
of favourites began to fear lest this wretched outsider should 
_ their calculations by winning the race. It was only when 
the leading horses began to descend the Bushes Hill that he 
dropped back, and immediately afterwards Shrewsbury gave way, 
Retreat was also beaten by this time; but Chippendale, Lord 
Bradford's other representative, was running very well, and there 
appeared to be a great chance of his winning the Cesarewitch a 
second time. For a moment City Arab held the lead, but Corrie 
Roy challenged him, and as they both begau the ascent to the 
winning-post Mr. Crawford's mare quickly got the best of it, 
Chippendale also passed City Arab, but he could not catch Corrie 
Roy, who ran on, increasing her lead to the end of the race, and 
won easily by three lengths. 

Last year Corrie Roy, the then unnamed “Corrie filly,” weighted 
at 6st. 2lbs., became a great favourite for the Cesarewitch. She 
fluctuated in the betting in a most mysterious manner, but 
a few days before the race she was said to have fallen 
down. Yet she was not scratched until three hours before 
the race, after having been backed for large sums of money 
up to the last moment. Another thing that connects the Cesare- 
witch of this year with that of last was the running of Chippen- 
dale, who ran second on both occasions. His stable companion, 
Retreat, also ran last year in the Cesarewitch. The first favourite, 
Shrewsbury, was fourth ; but, although he ran well, he is probably 
too “ cobby ” for a race two miles and a quarter in length. Jasmin, 
who held a forward position during the greater part of the race, 
was fifth. Marden, who was rather an unexpected starter, broke 
down very badly, and it seems doubtful whether he will ever be 
able to run again. He had won more than 3,000/. in stakes this 
season ; und last year, although he never won a race, he had been 
a colt of exceptional promise. Taken as a whole, the late Cesare- 
witch was scarcely so interesting a race as usual. If Geheimniss, 
Bruce, Hackness, and Cameliard had started for it, it would have, 
been a very exciting affair ; but, as it was, the interest of the race 
gradually decreased from the date of the publication of the weights 
till its decision, and the finish was a very poor one, 


REVIEWS. 


STUCKENBERG’S LIFE OF KANT.* 


R. STUCKENBERG tells us that his Life of Kant is the 
first biography in the English language of the author of 
the Krittk der reinen Vernunft, while even in Germany there 
is no adequate account of the Konigsberg philosopher. Con- 
sidering the amount of thought bestowed on Kant’s writings, 
one naturally infers from this fact that his life was an un- 
eventful one, or at least that the study of it does not throw 
much light on the productions which have made their author 
famous. Each of these in‘erences is roughly, but only roughly, 
correct. Kant’s history was destitute of striking external features. 
There was no exciting stir in his isolated student experience, and 
the succession of years flowed on without break, almost without 
change. Of him it may be said, as of few, that his life was his 
work, All external arrangements were carefully planned to further 
the gigantic intellectual task which he had taken upon himself. 
Yet this very devotion is in itself enough to give interest to a life, 
and,as De Quincey and Dr. Hutchingson Sterling have shown, Kant’s 
simple methodic way of living has a quaint picturesqueness of its 
own. On the other hand, the student of the “ Oritical Philosophy” 
cannot afford to overlook the personality of the author. Impos- 
sible though it may be to discover the character and temperament 
of the writer beneath the unimpassioned and rigorously reasoned 
doctrine of the Krittk, our antecedent knowledge of the man hel 
us to understand how such an elaborately woven system of thought 
came to be. We comprehend the intellectual feat, to some extent 


, : | at least, wh find that it was the result of many years of 
seemed to be no reason for assigning a heavier weight to him. | Ne eal a » 


intense mental concentration, patient brooding over ideas, and 
repeated attémpts at construction. And a kuowledge of Kant’s 
mental idiosyncrasy enables us to explain some of the most remark- 
able features of his system, and particularly the relation of specu- 
lative or “ pure” to practical intelligence. For these reasons the 
English student is to be congratulated on the fact that the 
literary activity lately called forth by the Kant Centenary has, 
among ether results, produced a full account of the philosopher's 
personality and life. 

Professor Stuckenberg’s volume is, on the whole, very pleasant 
reading, and fully illustrates what has just been said about the 
interest of the subject. He has a wide and accurate knowledge of 
German literature ; indeed, if one may judge by an occasional turn 
of expression, German seems to be as much his language as English. 


* The Life of Immanuel Kant. By I. H. W. Stuckenberg, D.D., late 
Professor in Wittenberg College, Ohio. London: Macmillan & Co. 1882, 
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He has succeeded in giving his readers a vivid sketch of the man 

And he has set Kant in his true relations to the circumstances of 
his time, and more particularly to the Prussian régime during the 
reigns of Frederick the Great and his successor, and to the literary 
activity of the period. The account of Kant’s connexion with 
Hamann, the somewhat erratic “ Wizard of the North,” and to 
Herder, that odd mixture of pastor and pagan, poet and philo- 
sopher, is all that one could wish. And the writer has given 
us not only a careful and complete delineation of the man, but also 
avery fair précis of his system of thought. Kant had to admit 
himself that he required simplification, and he prudently allowed 
an admiring friend to dilute the argument of the Krittk so as to 
adopt it to the popular palate. And there are not a few who will 
be grateful to Professor Stuckenberg for his judicious epitome of 
the main heads of Kant's fang 5 hile there is _thus 
much to commend in the volume, there are nf prominent 
faults. Dr. Stuckenberg has not the unteachable knack of arrange- 
ment. A mere glance at the headings of the chapters will sutflice 
to show this, They run in this fashion :—‘ Boyhood and Early 
Surroundings,” “ Student in the University,” “ Beginning of 
Authorship,’ “Teacher in the University,” ‘“ Physical Basis,” 
« Mental Characteristics,” “Home and Social Life,” and so on. 
The flow of the narrative is rudely interrupted by an elaborate 


analysis of the physique and morale of Kant, of the ‘kind to which | 


a Scotch professor and biographer has recently treated us. l'urther, 
owing to the lack of an orderly distribution of the subject, 
there is a considerable amount of repetition, The same remarks 
appear in connexion with the history proper, with the analysis of 
Kant's mental and moral character, and with the exposition of his 
writings. The book is in some respects too discursive, and does 
not strictly confine itself to what is material to the case. To 
attempt to give the philosophic antecedents of Kant in the middle 
of a biography was a mistake; and what the author says on this 
subject is just as likely to mislead as to guide the student. Thus 
to call attention to the fact that both Locke and Kant were in a 
manner engaged in investigating the sufficiency of the cognitive in- 
strument, without at the same time touching on their fundamental 
difference of method, is well calculated to add to the already large 
amount of confusion in the popular mind as to the historical rela- 
tions of the great thinkers. In the biographical part, again, the 
author wanders beyond the proper boundaries of his subject when 
he gives the history of Kant’s friends. If he had shown more 
literary skill in working up his materials he would have succeeded 
in producing a really good fang > As it is, it is a very read- 
able book about Kant and things Kantian. 

There is little to detain the reader in the account of Kant’s 
childhood and youth. It resembled that of Lessing, Herder, and 
mavy another } sec aspirant to literary fame in its poor and 
harsh surroundings, its familiarity with want and self-denial. 
Professor Stuckenberg seeks to trace the effect of the pietism 
which permeated Kant’s home, school, and college surround- 
ings in the moral earnestness of his character. The reader 
may here be reminded of the influence of Scotch Puritanism on 
Carlyle’s moral development. Kant, however, broke with the 
orthodox faith much more completely than Carlyle. He seems to 
have conceived a positive dislike to what is commonly understood 
by religion. His later attitude towards current theology is one of 
the most remarkable things in the man. He eagerly sought to 
influence young theologians, and was, in the eyes of Herder and 
others, disastrously successful in winning them over to his “ pure 
rationalism.” At the same time he justified their complying with 
the conditions of clerical office, drawing a curious distinction be- 
tween what a clergyman might teach “ privately ”—that is, in the 
pulpit—and “ publicly,” or in print. The poverty of young Kant’s 
surroundings stimulated him to habits of thrift, which never for- 
sook him, A somewhat delicate constitution, aided by a preter- 
natural degree of native timidity, led to that minute regulation of 
the affairs of life which gave to the philosopher a striking indi- 
viduality, even in the eyes of the Kénigsberg errand-boy. As 
Heine wittily observes, the good citizens, when he passed, 
“greeted him kindly, and perhaps set their watches by him.” 
Never, surely, was there such a painstaking reduction of 
every detail of life to unbending maxims. His daily conduct, 
from its most important to its most trivial action, became 
a thing of mechanical uniformity and precision. His health 
occupied an enormous amount of his attention. Since, like 
the Greek philosophers, he identitied happiness with in- 
tellectual action, and since this was only possible to him by 
minute attention to his health, the art of life became for him 
very much the art of digesting. By dint of this unintermitted 
care he managed to enjoy life in his own fashion. ‘The severer 
delights of solitary thought were supplemented by the lighter en- 
joyments of conviviality. i 
ot subjects, including politics, and for years a dinner at his tabie, 
spun out for hours jor the sake of talk, was an object of ambition 
to many a cultivated German. His ineradicable impulse to make 
his life systematic followed him into conversation, and he guided 
himself in the art of talking by an elaborate set of rules. He 
justitied popular custom by regarding the weather as the natural 
subject to begin with, and his scientitic knowledge enabled him to 
extract abundant interest from this seemingly hackneyed theme. 
Kant had much of the ancient Stoic in him. He despised the 
emotions, or rather waged war against them, as the natural 
joe vf intellect. His ethical paradox that no action is good 
which is the result of inclination, but only such as is in- 
spired by reverence for duty, bears the mark of what Professor 


Kant was a brilliant talker on a variety |. 


Stuckenberg calls the author's “ cold intellectuality.” His inclina- 
tions in the way of benevolence did not reach to the point of 
inquiry after his sisters, who oceupied humble social positions in 
Konigsberg, for a period of twenty-five years. How far he 
justitied his neglect on “cold” principle, his biographer does not 
tell us. He helps us, however, to understand Kant’s apparent in- 
considerateness by the value he assigned to self-dependence. 
Having by dint of hard effort made himself independent of 
others, he expected others to do the same. Yet a Nemesis 
awaited him here. Though keeping himself free from the 
usual blinding attachments, he was compelled by the very 
methodic precision of his habits to depend much on his servant, 
one Lampe, who makes a curious figure in the philosopher's 
surroundings ; and when this much trusted hireling took to drinkin 
and had to be dismissed, the effect to the philosopher was as hoe 
his house had been dismantled. A curious trait in Kant’s mind 
is his cynical contempt for women. This comes out clearly 
enough in the Anthropologie. He was accustomed to observe on 
occasion with special pleasure and marked emphasis, “ Permit me 
to say that I have no wife.” This reminds one of Schopenhauer ; 
indeed, it is plain that in his cynicism and in his pessimism as 
a whole Schopenhauer is a sort of exaggeration of one side of 
Kant. 

The history of Kant’s literary achievements is full and 
satisfactory. His first publications were on mathematical and 
a subjects. His competence in physical science is proved 

y the fact that before Laplace he worked out by means 
of the nebular hypothesis the evolution of the solar system. The 
reader is impressed with the immense power of self-control in a 
man who, after he had gained a clear vision of some of the leadin 
ideas of the Kritik, more particularly the doctrine of Time an 
Space, waited eleven years before he could satisfy himself that he 
had developed his thoughts into a perfect system. Oddly enough, 
the actual writing of the treatise after this long delay took a very 
short time. Kant was solicitous respecting logical coherency, 
but not respecting literary finish, and the unreadableness of the 
Kritik is,in part at least, the effect of hasty penmanship. As might 
have been expected from the way in which he matured his thought, 
Kant was in no hurry to change his views afterwards in deference 
to critics, “The system of the Kritik,” he says, with a touch- 
ing simplicity in a philosopher, “ resting on a perfectly secure 
basis, is for ever established, and is indispensable to all future 
ages for the highest purposes of humanity.” It may be added 
that if ever a writer had reason to think himself an en- 
lightener of mankind it was Kant. The sudden accession of popu- 
larity which came to him soon after the publication of the Aratik 
is one of the oddest things in the history of thought. The majority 
of his countrymen appear to have lost their heads for the 
moment. The discovery that the Fatherland possessed a great 
philosopher was too much for the public. Kant was at once 
worshipped after the manner of enthusiastic Germans. People 
looked up to the Kénigsberg sage as a universal oracle. Hysterical 
women, disappointed in love, betook themselves with what 
looks like unconscious irony to the Critical philosopher in order 
to gain moral and spiritual guidance. One ardent admirer pro- 
ceeded to turn the Kantian metaphysics into verse, an attempt 
which, as Dr. Stuckenberg plaintively observes, “is almost too 
much for human nature to bear.” It is little wonder that in the midst 
of this chorus of adulation Kant paid little heed to the attacks of 
a solitary opponent like Herder. He may be said to have proved 
his philosophic temper in preserving his intellectual sanity under 
this torrent of flattery. Looked at in the light of Kant’s perma- 
nent and growing reputation this temporary wave of popularity is 
a remarkable phenomenon. Antecedently one would have con- 
fidently asserted that a philosophic work which excited this 
popular enthusiasm soon after its appearance could have no perma- 
nent value. But a little knowledge of the KAritth may satisiy 
anybody that this applause of the unphilosophic public was unin- 
telligent and unmeaning. Kant is not exactly the writer to make 
sentimental young women “ gush,” and one is not surprised to find 
that the eminently sober man was a good deal disconcerted by 
these effusive manifestations. Yet there must have been the dis- 
cerning few who led the popular sentiment of the time. And it 
says much for these that they were at once able to recognize, 
through an unattractive and crabbed literary presentment, new 
ideas and philosophic gevius, 


SAINTSBURY’S SHORT HISTORY OF FRENCH 
LITERATURE.* 


M: SAINTSBURY’S knowledge of French literature is cer- 
tainly unparalleled among English men of letters, and it is 
even probable that no French scholar has read so widely, or, we 
might say, so universally. As this knowledge is combined with a 
singularly clear and fair judgment, devoid of favouritism, and 
(except perhaps in regard to two unattractive recent writers) 
devoid of unfriendly prejudice, it is natural that Mr. Saintsbury's 
Short History of French Literature should be nothing less than a 
masterpiece in its kind. We may say at once that it is equally 
indispensable to the student who is required to possess some 
acquaintance with the topic for educatioual purposes, and to the 
scholar whose attention has chiefly been devoted to particular 


* A Short History of French Litwuduwe: By George Saintsbury: 
Oxford : Clarendon Press: 1882. ; 
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authors and particular periods. The former will here find all that 
is essential for his purpose stated in the most lucid manner ; the 
latter will be instructed as to the interdependence and mutual rela- 
tions of successive authors and successive literary schools. We 
can imagine a short history of French literature written on a 
much more popular plan than this book of Mr. Saintsbury’s. Any 
one who wished to be in literary history what Mr. Green is in 
social and political history would not have written like Mr. 
Saintsbury. He would have omitted many men of little influence 
or reputation, whereas Mr. Saintsbury’s History is almost exhaus- 
tive. He would have introduced countless anecdotes, whereas Mr. 
Saintsbury almost avoids anecdotage. Perhaps he carries this 
austerity almost too far. We are inclined to think that, in the 
history at least of French literature, anecdotes and traits of 
personal character hold almost the place of the romantic legends in 
early Roman and English annals. They may not be of indisputable 
truth, but almost every one is expected to know them; theyare parts 
of every man’s intellectual baggage. Again, a history of French 
literature meant to catch the popular vote would certainly contain 
many passages of eloquent rhetoric and of description of personal 
character. Mr. Saintsbury has little room for such writing. 
“T can only say,” he remarks, “that the passages which some of 
my critics may miss here would have been far easier and far plea- 
santer for me to write than the passages which they will here find. 
This volume attempts to be not a series of causeries on the literary 
history of France, but a short history of French literature. Two 
things only I have uniformly aimed at—accuracy as absolute as I 
could secure, and completeness as thorough as space would allow.” 
The accuracy Mr. Saintsbury has secured by his extraordinary 

uaintance at first hand with everything in French that deserves 
to be called literature. Forty Chansons de gestes are as familiar to 
him as the almost puerile triflings of les Grands Rhétoriquew's, He 
knows the storytellers of the eighteenth century as well as the 
Romanticists of the nineteenth, and the preachers and writers of 
soties in the middle ages as well as the authors of the Romances of 
adventure. Gratien du Pont is as familiar to him as Glatigny, 
and Symphorien Champier as Petrus Borel. 

It is impossible, within our space, to give an analysis of a work 
so minutely comprehensive as Mr. Saintsbury. His account of the 
origins begins with a brief but luminous description of the develop- 
ment of the French language, and contains examples from the 
most ancient poems. Perhaps it is to be regretted that Mr. 
Saintsbury has not translated his earlier extracts ; for, though he 
may think it incredible, but few English readers of modern 
French can make much of French poetry older than Charles 
d'Orléans. Mr. Saintsbury has given an unusual, though not an 
undeserved, amount of space to writers before Montaigne, with 
whom Hallam says that an Englishman’s knowledge of French 
literature commonly begins. His account of the epics, the Chansons 
de gestes, Frankish rather than French in character, is a wonder- 
fully clear statement of a difficult topic. Mr. Saintsbury just 
indicates the relations of the criticism of the Chansons de gestes to 
Homeric criticism, but he has no time to linger over the in- 
structive analogies between Frankish and Achzean epic poetry and 
heroic society. When we learn that a Trouvére lived well all his 
life on the profits of the Chanson de gestes which he wrote and 


recited, when we find him declaring in his testament that he had 
“ taught the poem to no man,” and that he left the solitary copy | 
as a provision for his son, we are reminded of the old Greek | 
tradition that Homer dowered his daughter with an epic. The | 
tradition is inconsistent with Homeric manners, for the suitor | 
paid the bride’s father—the father did not dower the bride. But 
the story must have been invented at a time when Greece, like | 
France, had her Trouvéres, and when there was but one MS. of a | 
poem, that used by the reciter. 

Provengal literature is relegated by Mr. Saintsbury to its 
proper place in the history of the literature of France. No one 
can any longer say, with Lord Macaulay, that in the twelfth 
century “ Provengal was the only one of the vernacular languages 
of Europe which had yet been extensively employed for literary 
purposes.” Mr. Saintsbury declares that the Ballade, Rondeau, 
and Villanelle cannot be identified with Canzon, or Balada, 
Retroensa, or Breu-Doble. His account of the rise of Arthurian 
romance is, again, a distinct and well-balanced statement of a 
question almost hopelessly difficult. Was all the vast Arthurian 
cycle woven out of Geoffrey's expansion of Nennius? If so, how 
extraordinary indeed is the “ rapidity with which so vast a growth 
of literature was produced from the slenderest stock”! If, on the 
other hand, there was a Celtic “ stock” by no means slender, with 
Breton originals of proportionate wealth, where are the Celtic 
originals? ‘Before the middle of the twelfth century little or 
nothing is heard of Arthur. Before that century closed, at least a 
dozen romances in prose, many of them of great length, had 
elaborated the whole legend as it was thenceforth received, and as 
we have it condensed and Englished in Malory’s well-known book 
two centuries and a half later.” We half incline to dissent from 


Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion that courtesy, so prominent in the 
Arthurian romances, is “ almost entirely absent from the Chansons 
de gestes.” The courtesy of Oliver and Roland, when the former, 
blinded by sweat and blood, has accidentally struck the latter in 


battle, is very graceful, one of the most graceful touches in that | 


poem, “all of iron,” the Chanson de Roland. From the romances 
of antiquity-Mr. Saintsbury chooses for quotation Andromache’s 
remonstrance with Hector, which almost reads like a rough 
rendering from the Iliad, with which Benoist de Sainte-More 
can hardly have been familiar. With the Fuabitaux, as 


Mr. Saintsbury truly says, the specially French spirit begi 
to declare itself The Epics were Teatonic, “the 
Romances Celtic, the Fabliaux are mischievous, foul-mouthed, 
realistic, lively, and French. French in a different and more 
agreeable way are the delightful musical pastowredles, which 
still keep in style and refrain the spirit of French popular 
song; about which, by the way, Mr. Saintsbury says next to 
nothing, perhaps because popular songs are not, strictly speaking, 
literature. Even in those gay inartificial lyrics, the pastourelles, 
where the song of spring birds sounds musical, the anapzstic and 
dactylic measures are absent, and French, to our mind, thus de- 
clares itself as a tongue less rich in the material of poetry than 
our own. ‘Touching on a dreary subject, Mr. Saintsbury thus 
explains the character and popularity of the Roman de la 
Rose:— 


It seems to have been a reflection in light literature of the same attitude 
of mind which led to the development of the scholastic philosophy and, as 
in the case of that philosophy, Byzantine and Eastern influences may have 
been at work. Certain it is that in some of the later Greek romances, 
something very like the imagery of the Roman de la Rose is discoverable. 
Perhaps, however, we need not look further than to the natural result of 
leisure, mental activity, and literary skill, working upon a very small 
stock of positive knowledge, and restrained by circumstances within a very 
narrow range of employment. 


The numerous manuscripts which remain of it attest its popularity be- 
fore the days of printing. It was frequently printed by the earliest typo- 
graphers of France, and even in the sixteenth century it received a fresh 
lease of life at the hands of Marot, who re-edited it. Abroad it was praised 
by Petrarch and translated by Chaucer; and it is on the whole not too 
much to say that for fully two centuries it was the favourite book in the 
vernacular literature of Europe. Nor was it unworthy of this popularity, 
As has been pointed out, the grace of the part due to William of Lorris is 
remarkable, and the satirical vigour of the part due to Jean de Meung 
perhaps more remarkable still. ‘The allegorizing and the length which 
repel readers of to-day did not disgust generations whose favourite literary 
style was the allegorical, and who had abundance of leisure; but the rea! 
secret of its vogue, as of all such vogues, is that it faithfully held up the 
mirror to the later middle ages. In no single book can that period of his- 
tory be so conveniently studied. Its ingrained religion and its nascent free- 
thought ; its thirst for knowledge and its lack of criticism ; its sharp social 
divisions and its indistinct aspirations after liberty and equality ; its tra- 
ditional morality and asceticism, and its half Pagan, half childish relish for 
the pleasures of sense; its romance and its coarseness, all its weakness and 
all its strength, here appear. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s chapters on the French drama, from its origins 
to Moliére, seem to us remarkable as containing really all that need 
be said on a topic not very lively, and obscured by a multitude of 
treatises. His account of the drama of Jodelle, the classic revival, 
is particularly excellent. In quoting Jacques de la Taille’s 
account of the death of Darius— . 


Mes enfans et ma femme aie en recommenda, 
Il ne peut achever, car la mort l’en garda— 


Mr. Saintsbury omits any reference to a parallel passage in 


English dramatic literature :— 


“ Ah me, my Bom ”—* Bastes”’ he would have said, 
But ere the word was out, the king was dead. 


When we reach, in Mr. Saintsbury’s company, Montaigne and 
Brantome, we come to writers and times comparatively familiar. 
Among these writers Regnier seems specially to have won Mr. 
Saintsbury’s gr and he is certainly for Ronsard as 
against Malherbe. As a writer who understands his subject, he 
makes light of the fables about Rabelais’s quarrel with Ronsard, 
and his attack on the Pléiade, a chronological impossibility. It 
was on the Grands Rhétoriqueurs, inflated and childish pedants, 
that Rabelais made war. The stories about a personal quarrel 
between the Prince of Poets and the humourist rest on the autho- 
rity of an anonymous contemporary of Bayle’s, dismissed by 
Bayle with contempt in a note. Yet Mr. Saintsbury is, as far as 
we know, the first serious writer on the subject who has discarded 
the silly tattle. We quote Mr. Saintsbury’s account of the real 
reform wrought by Ronsard and his friends :— 

From his time French poetry reads quite differently. Perhaps this was 
due to his study of the Horatian quantity-metres, where every syllable has 
to give its quota to the effect of the line as well as every line its quota to 
the effect of the stanza. But whether it was this or something else the 
effect is indisputable. To this must be added a liberal, though in Ronsard’s 
own case not excessive, importation of new words from Greek and Latin,a 
bold and striking mode of expression, the retention of many picturesque 
old words which the senseless folly of the seventeenth-century reformers 
banished, and, above all, a great indulgence in diminutives, which give a 
most charming effect to the lighter verse of Rousard and his friends, and 
which also were cut off by the indiscriminate and “ desperate hook” of 
Malherbe and Boileau. So great were the formal change and improve- 
ment thus introduced, that French poetry takes a new colour from the age 
of Ronsard, a colour which in its moments of health it has ever since dis- 
played. 

We cannot agree with him in holding that Du Bellay, or any one 
but the grey and laurel-crowned Ronsard himself, was possibly the 
“best” poet of the Pléiade. 

We have almost exhausted our space, and have not reached the 
period at which French literature used to be supposed to begin. 
Turning to the great age, we cannot feel that Mr. Saintsbury is 
just to Racine, still less to Virgil, whom he brackets with Racine 
as incapable of “the finest original strokes of poetry.” Mr. 
Saintsbury is clearly no lover of Racine’s certainly unequal and 
even shady private character. But let us hope that Racine ceased 
to write from excellent motives, and did not merely wish, as Mr. 
Saintsbury cruelly suggests, faire Charlemagne—a term of the 
French baccarat table for the winner who walks off without 
giving the losers their revenge. We have carefully examined his 
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ount of Moliére, and must commend the caution which abstains 
po giving the number of the house in which the poet (if Mr. 
Saintsbury will let us call him the ee was born, After being 
settled, that question of the right address in the Rue St.-Honoré 
js again an open one, to the confusion of Moliéristes. At Moliére’s 
majority he not only “seems” to have received a share of his 
mother's fortune, but actually did get the money. The story of 
the en cas de nwt is “late” indeed, as Mr. Saintsbury says ; about 
as late as this century. ‘His three greatest comedies were not 
all warmly received,” says Mr. Saintsbury. The only exception, 
as far as popular success goes, was Le Misanthrope. The Festin 
de Pierre must have been interfered with by authority, for it 
“drew” splendidly. Mr. Saintsbury does not mention the lost 
comedy in the great manner, L’Homme de Cour. That Moliére 
was busy with it proves that he did not despair of his public. We 
cannot share the opinion that Moliére’s characters are “ abstractions 
rather than men”; Tartufle, we are morally certain, was not 
«a presentation of wickedness in the abstract,” but a study of 
a peculiar form of concrete wickedness then in fashion. 

Here we must conclude an inadequate notice of a thoroughly 
honourable piece of work, a real addition to knowledge, and a 
sure guide of opinion. We have remarked already that, among 
contemporaries, we think Mr. Saintsbury less than just to M. 
Zola. M. Daudet, too, fares hardly; and it is ungrateful to 
give Gaboriau only a line, and to omit a novelist whom his 
admirers call, “ for love and for euphony,” Fortuné. It is surely 
not correct to say that “the scene of Salammbo is pitched at 
Carthage in the days of the Roman siege.” As a little matter 
of style we scarcely like the clause “under the stick he confesses 
the trick” (p. 119), and there is, apparently, a misprint in the pas- 
sage on Leconte de Lisle (p. 547). But this is like seeking a knot 
inareed. Let us hope that Mr. Saintsbury will yet find time to 
write a more full history of French literature, @ son devis, a book 
containing the passages, “ easier and pleasanter to write,” which an 
austere sense ot duty has forced him to leave out of this exemplary 
volume. Among ideas easy and not unpleasant may we suggest 
that Pasithée, the name of the mistress of Pontus de Tyard, is 
probably derived from Pasithea, the nymph beloved by Sleep in 
the Iliad. De Tyard is now best known as the author of a 
charming sonnet to Sleep, and his love of slumber may have made 
him like the name of Sleep’s bride, Pasithea, ~~ ~ 


NEWALL’S HIGHLANDS OF INDIA.* 


HE author of this work, after considerable service in India, 

has employed his leisure in expounding a scheme for the 
colonization of the hill ranges of India by soldiers. His main 
idea is that industrial colonies should be founded in the Himalayas 
and the Nilgiris, and that the colonists should form a sort of 
reserve, ready at any moment to throw down their spades and 
mattocks and descend on the plains with rifles and bayonets. 
General Newall is fairly entitled to the credit of having carefully 
worked out his plan, and of having brought together a large fund 
of information as to altitudes, climate, rainfall, flora, fauna, and 
opportunities for sport. He is, however, very much given to the 
use of italics. He a trick of supplementing his text by constant 
notes, which suggest to a critic that he forms his opinions as he 
writes, or that he has not quite thought out his subject when he 
sits down to work. His copious illustrations of hill scenery are 
not very felicitous in design or in execution; and the stratification 
of his rocks seems as if made to order, on one uniform pattern, ex- 
pressly to offend Mr. Ruskin, Some of his favourite expressions 
raise a smile. His soldier colonists are warned, over and over 
again, that they must be considered sub vevzlo, and he brings 
in this favourite phrase much as Colonel Newcome trans- 
formed a schoolboy’s well-known line into nee sinuisse feros. 
Now and then the temptation to drag in a good sounding epithet 
of indefinite meaning is too much for him. He prefers “ heavy 
game ” to big or large game; and he has made the remarkable 
iscovery that in the Sewalic range, between the Deyrah Doon 
and the plains, “ the wild elephant, tiger, and other heavy game, 
roam unrestrained.” Absence of all restraint, we should have 
thought, is characteristic of the bison and the sambur anywhere 
except in the Zoological Gardens or the rumna of some Hindu or 
Mahommedan potentate. The hill station of Murree is said to 
have snow-fringed paths and forest walks which in winter are 
“quiet, calm, and Christmas-like.” If a tendency to swell out 
his sentences is one snare to which our author is liable, dabbling 
in Oriental languages is another. Very likely General Newall 
could talk Urdu fluently, and converse with Golundaz and Sepoys ; 
but some scholarly friend might have told him that Kamrup does 
not mean “ the region of desire,” but “one who can take any form 
at his pleasure.” ‘The late H. H. Wilson 2. evenness it as 
“ wearer of shapes at will”—a sort of Oriental Proteus. It may 
also be rendered as “beautiful or pleasing.” At page 153 the 
General seems to be under the impression that the Ramayana was 
written by Kalidasa, and that this poet corresponds in the develop- 
ment of Hindu literature to the Grecian Homer. He might as 
well have ascribed Percy’s Reliques or the Border Ballads to 
Addison or Pope. 


* The Highlands of India, strategically considered, with special reference 
to their ‘Reserve Circles, Military, Industrial, and 
With a Map, Diagrams, and Illustrations, &c. By Major-General D. J. F. 
Newall, R.A. (Bengal Retired), F.R.G.S., &c. London; Harrisun & Sons. 


Apart from all blemishes of style or errors of scholarship, we 
must join issue with General Newall on the main idea which per- 
vades and animates his whole composition. With a few aa 
limitations and exceptions, he holds that the Indian hills are 
meant for the British and the plains for the native soldiery. 
This leading position he enforces by a variety of argu- 
ments, The English soldier is a costly production, and deserves 
to live in the best climate that can be found for him. 
Everything from April to October is delightful at Kussowlie or 
Ranikhet ; everything is oppressive and distasteful at Delhi, Cawn- 
pore, or Patna. At the former there are pure and healthy breezes, 
visions of eternal snow, oaks and rhododendra, cascades and 
ferns. The other places are noted for dust, intense heat, cholera, 
and divers evils which intensify the monotony and dreariness of 
thesoldier’s life in the East. Military colonization is not a mere 
dream. Rome colonized; and Russia, Austria, and France have 
in turn founded military villages with more or less success. All 
this may be very true; but its application to India appears to us to 
failentirely for one strong reason. In India our authority, civil 
and military, must be seen and felt in order to be obeyed. It 
has been a question with sundry writers whether we retain our 
hold on India by the sword, or by moral force, or by a sort of 
indefinite awe, respect, and fear of consequences with which 
we have contrived to impress princes and people, or possibly 
by all these influences combined. But it is quite certain that 
the presence of a compact, efficient, and highly disciplined force 
in the neighbourhood of great cities like eilly, Hyderabad, 
Lucknow, and others is a necessary guarantee for order and 
quiet which no sagacious administrator would ever forego. 
General Newall quotes vaguely, in support of his views, such 
standard authorities as Lords Ellenborough, Hardinge, Dalhousie, 
Canning, and Lawrence amongst Viceroys, and Malcolm, Munro, 
Henry Lawrence, and Metcalfe amongst first-class Anglo-Indian 
politicians. But he has not exhumed one single sentence from 
the writings of these eminent persons in favour of holding the 
plains by Sikhs and Poorbeas, while the British soldier is to 
sit, like the gods of Olympus, on the ridges of the Himalayas. 
We go further, and say that a population still credulous, ill- 
informed, highly excitable, and in part disaffected, must never be 
allowed to cherish the idea that the English soldier may face the 
cannon, but not the climate; may make long marches over the 
plains and appear at reviews in the cold season, but that he 
cannot stand the hot winds or the rains. A cantonment, 
say at Umballa or Lahore, with its officers and its chaplain, 
its hospital, reading-room, swimming-bath, cricket-ground, and 
cleanly quarters, is as much an essential part of our system 
in India as the Circuit House of the Commissioner or the 
Court of the Sessions Judge. Already military critics have 
warned us of the danger of leading the Sepoys to think that we 
cannot hold India without their aid, or that we dare not 
occupy an island in the Mediterranean, or put down a mili- 
tary usurper in the kingdom of Misr, unless they furnish a 
powerful contingent. The Rajput and the Mussulman may 
fairly claim to represent the auxiliaries of the Roman legion; 
but it will never do for them to imagine that they are the 
forces on which we rely to confront a rebellious Nawab in 
India or to restore the balance of power in Europe. Besides, of 
late years much has been done for the health and comfort of the 
English soldier in the plains, Old and unhealthy barracks have 
been replaced by spacious and well-ventilated palaces at a large 
expense. Employment and recreation have been supplied. In 
parts of Upper India the cold or pleasant season lasts long, and 
fully compensates for the five dull months of the year. Several 
of the retreats indicated by General Newall are, on his own 
showing, malarious or feverish, and quite unsuited for masses of 
troops ; others, as the plateau of Shillong or the Valley of Nepaul, 
may be excluded from the list on either strategical or political 
grounds. Indeed, although the author professes to eschew poli- 
tics, and does not drag in Herat, Kandahar, or Merv unnecessarily, 
he cannot avoid discussing questions which seriously affect the 
independence of our tributaries or our allies and our own national 
eredit. One of the most amusing instances of inability to 

erceive the drift of his own argument occurs regarding Kashmir. 

e wishes for its absorption within our defensive system, 
“without any breach of treaty obligation or of international 
good faith.” In other words, the Maharaja is somehow to 
keep his independence, and yet we are to treat his dominions, 
not as the summer haunt of tourists and painters, but as the 
culta novalia for some not “impius miles.” How this is to be 
effected is not even sketched. A soldier of experience ought 
to remember that these hazardous and random suggestions, 
coming not from a roving and irresponsible Correspondent, but 
from a known writer of some authority and position, may find 
their way to native durbars, and cause our tributaries no small 
anxiety. a Raja is not yet competent to appreciate our 
license of speech, or to discriminate between the dreams of an en- 
thusiast and the practical workings of the official mind. But our 
chief argument against General Newall’s view is, that the British 
grenadier or dragoon, in spite of dust, disease, and discomfort, 
must be always in evidence under any changes or reforms to which 
he may be destined, and must serve in the plains. Exotic though 
he be, he belongs to them quite as much as the mango-tree, 
plantain, or the jack-fruit. 

Though we differ from General Newall, as he might himself 
say, toto celo, tctd vid, and though we do not think his plans 
likely to be viewed favourably either at Simla or at West- 
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minster, we readily acknowledge the value of the information 
and statistics which he has brought together concerning eve 
peak or plateau which could attract men who are in searc 
of health, sport, or investment of capital. He has forgotten 
to supply an index, but his chapters are short and well arranged, 
and the headings of contents are clear. Several of the valleys 
and ranges indicated have been already occupied by tea-planters 
and others; but we repeat the warning that there is no more 
prolific source of failure than an attempt to settle in India with- 
out a fair amount of capital, without some familiarity with the 
people, and without the exercise of a sound discretion in the 
choice of a site. That Englishmen, even in the best hill climate, 
can ever work out of doors with axe and spade like natives, is im- 
possible. Superintendents and managers, living in good bungalows 
and drawing salaries of from 300. to 80ol. a year, can doubtless 
endure a considerable amount of physical fatigue, can ride, shoot, 
climb hills, discipline and direct gangs of coolies, and enjoy 
good health. But they will never hew wood, hoe jungle, and 
muke neat terraces for cultivation on the hill-sides; nor can 
they bring up their children in India from infancy to man- 
hood, at any elevation whatever, without risk of degeneration. 
Such experiments have been tried, and can have but one result. 
Convalescent depots for soldiers are palliatives and helps ; and for 
some forms of disease they are invaluable. But there are drawbacks and 
alternatives even here. A trip to Rangoon or Singapore for dysentery 
and similar diseases is often worth all the altitudes in India put 
together, Some hill stations, like Mount Aboo, in Rajputana, for 
instance, and the solitary peak of Parasnath, in Western Bengal, or 
the Pachmuree hills, in the Central Provinces, are isolated; they lead 
to nowhere in particular, and command nothing except a profuse 
rainfall and an existence in the clouds. Others are valueless from 
want of open space, and could not accommodate masses of troops. 
In one there is a filthy native bazaar, and in another water runs 
short for half the year. General Newall’s list of the principal 
trees and plants of the Himalayas has the advantage of combining 
a great deal in four pages. The trees are described by their botanical 
and their English names, and we have the native terms besides, 
The elevation at which they grow is also given, and a column of 
remarks shows the uses to which each is put. The author is candid 
enough to acknowledge his obligations tor this part of his work to 
the Tenens by the Superintendent of the Government Forests. 
Every now and then he can himself condense a good deal into a 
paragraph of his own. Of Sevaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
empire, he writes that be was “essentially a man of forts; born 
in a fort, mostly living in a fort, he died in a fort, and made or 
strengthened forts innumerable during his stormy career.” If the 
author had added that Sevaji’s predatory raids were as remarkable 
as his hill forts, the picture would have been complete. For, when 
not building forts, he was scouring the country, and bringing 
ope followers to live by Joot. Again, some remarks about the 

asias and Garos in Eastern Bengal are pithy and correct. “They 
are a muscular, but rude and sulky, race. The sister's son inherits, 
like some tribes on the western seaboard; omnivorous; dislike milk; 
believe in a Supreme Being and in deities of the grave, cave, and 
stream; good cultivators; keep bees,” While on this subject 
General Newall entertains a wild idea that private settlers of 
“ independent means” may be enabled to baffle a climate which 
has a rainfall of two hundred inches in the year, which is fatal 
to Englishmen and Hindus alike, and which none but the 
omnivorous aborigines can endure. With some difficulty and 
research the Bengal Government has of late years found a ridge 
of hills in which it is just possible for the superintendent of the 
Garos, with a small body of military police, to exist for a con- 
siderable portion of the year. But how “ independent means” are 
to enable the non-oflicial settler to defy fever on other ridges is 
not very clear. 

There are about three or four uses to which the Indian hills and 
plateaus can fairly be put. ‘They can be turned into sanatoria 
where the soldier, wounded in frontier expeditions or enervated by 
the hot weather, may regain his strength. They can form summer 
retreats for Civil Servants on leave, and for stray travellers from 
Europe who wish to see more of India than is compassed in the 
fashionable tour of the cold season. They can keep Viceroys, 
Councils, and Governors in health, and enable executive and legis- 
lative measures to be gradually developed and matured with- 
out interruption from tours of inspection, preparatory to stormy 
debates at Bombay and Calcutta. An Anglo-Indian poet some 
years ago wrote a clever ballad, in which, amongst other local in- 
cidents, he depicted the indignation of certain hard-worked and 
high officials at the conduct of a virtuous and impassive authority, 
who 


Would not let them go 
To sniff the ocean breezes, 

And climb the hills of snow. 
Putting aside the comfort of those who are allowed to take their 
ollices to the hills, and the envy generated in the others less 
fortuvate who are condemned to work on the plains, many por- 
tions of the Himalayas and the Nilgiris offer a very fair field for 
the enterprising capitalist. But we are certain that, if tea-planters 
und owners of cinchona gurdens are to make money in a delicious 
climate, while civilians maintain the credit of the Government 
und their own by disciplining and civilizing extensive provinces 
very little above the sea-level, these desirable results will be best 
obtained by- keeping the bulk of our English army where it is 
most seen by the natives, and where it can act at once. 


A DICTIONARY OF ANONYMOUS AND PSEUDONYMOUS 
LITERATURE.* 


I he is now thirty-eight years ago that M. Philaréte Chasles called 
attention in the Revue des Deux Mondes to the extraordi 

wealth of English anonymous and pseudonymous literature, 
Hundreds of writers, he pointed out, between the years 1688 
and 1800—he might have extended his limits at either end— 
“have deliberately renounced the lustre of their’own names and 
sacrificed their vanity to their interest or their passion.” Twelve 
years later the late Mr. Samuel Halkett, then Keeper of the 
Advocates’ Library, wrote to Notes and Queries suggesting the 
preparation of a work which should do for English literature 
what Barbier's Dictionnaire des ouvrages anonymes et pseudo~ 
nymes had done for French. He had himself, he said, made 
large collections for the purpose; and he proposed, if no better 
man should offer, to continue his researches, with a view to 
compiling such a dictionary. Mr. Henry Wheatley and other 
bibliographers afforded their co-operation ; and when Mr. Halkett 
died, in the year 1871, he left behind him papers representing 
twenty years of work, together with the contributions of his 
friends. These were placed in the hands of Mr. Laing, Libra- 
rian of the New College, Edinburgh, who arranged the materials, 
continued and completed the work, and unfortunately died him- 
self in the year 1880. It is not stated to whom the book is 
indebted for the final editing. Let us, however, say at once that 
the first volume, which reaches to the letter I! inclusive, is a 
monument of careful research and minute accuracy, and as a book 
of reference is invaluable. Its arrangement by titles is at times 
somewhat misleading. For instance, if one wants a “ Brief 
Account of the Plague”—or of anything else—one would not look 
under the head of “ Brief,” but that of Plague. To arrange an 
index and to choose the headings is by no means an easy thing, but 
the broad principle of taking the subject rather than the first word 
seems the best. Also, in so vast a work there must necessarily be 
many omissions, which any one who runs over the pages will dis- 
cover from his own reading or from the shelves of his own library. 
Thus, we find under the head of “ Apology” that the compilers 
have inserted the well-known “ Apology tor the Life of Anne 
Bellamy,” but they have omitted the “ Apology for the Life of 
Mrs. Phillips,” published about the year 1745; also, we do not find 
in the list a certain volume (not written for edification) called 


‘Crazy Tales, by one A. S. Other omissions will doubtless be dis- 


covered, but we do not suppose they will be of such importance as 
to detract from the value of the work. 

“Such a book is like the revelation of the secrets of the grave, 
The secrets are, it is true, more or less open secrets ; that is to say, 
any who delve and dig among books may find them out for 
themselves. But here we have them presented to us so as to save 
the trouble of research. The first thing that strikes one is the 
amazing extent of anonymous work. After alittle while one begins 
to understand that in modern times anonymous books have become, 
save for a few exceptions, confined to novels and to poetry. Man 
novelists begin anonymously ; they lose little, because a tirst wor 
can owe nothing to an unknown author’s name, and, if it be suc- 
cessful, it will float that which follows, name or no name, As 
regards poetry, there is nowadays so much of wisdom among young 
poetasters that they generally feel an inward assurance or fearful 
forebodings of critical “ unkindness,” and therefore conceal their 
names, Certainly there have been examples in plenty to warn 
them. The number of anonymous collections of verse chronicled 
in this one volume moves the heart of the philanthropist. The 
little bantling appears; no one buys a single copy; it it is re- 
viewed at all, the notice is contemptuous; and the poet, cruelly 
disappointed, writes no more, or, if he writes, publishes no more. 
Formerly there might be many good reasons why men should 
write anonymously, First, there was a certain noble modesty 
which urged them to hide their names, though their contributions 
to the Cause might be most precious and most useful; in those 
days a writer could keep the left hand in ignorance of the brave 
deeds of his brother. Next, there was the feeling that it was 
below the dignity of a gentleman, and repulsive to the modesty 
and dignity of a gentlewoman, to appear in print and be talked 
about. Men of letters were rude and rough, mostly starveling 
flatterers, hackmen, waiters upon Providence, without position, 
dignity, or consideration. he feeling still survives among 
country people. Again, it was naturally desirable, if a writer was 
taking money from both sides, that the fact should be concealed. 
Or if, as sometimes happened, a Minister or a great man was 
attacked, it was clearly the better policy—the pillory not having 
yet been pulled down—to preserve a strict incognito. 

In running over the pages of this volume one’s first impulse is to 
classify tbe contents. This is speedily found impossible, unless 
one would classify the whole of English literature. Thus, we 
note masses of pamphlets and works on political and economical 
questions long since dead and forgotten. We observe the immense 
number of religious works—there seems no other reason for the 
authors of these books concealing their names than the modesty 
already spoken of, coupled with a sublime enthusiasm for the subject 
which makes their own individuality an impertinent thing. We 


| of the Anony and Pseudony Literature of 
Great Britain. By the late Samuel Halkett, Keeper of the Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, and the late Rev. John Laing, Librarian of the New 
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ext, the igious number of well-known writers who have 
poser fe posed sso works, Thus, among others, we find in this 
one volume the names of Christopher Marlowe, Sir John Suckling, 
Defoe (a most prolific producer of nameless books), Swift, 
Smollett, Fielding, Edmund Curll, the publisher (with a note by 
Thomas Harris, very pretty to read), Southey, Scott, Lord Lytton, 
Lord Brougham, Geo Eliot, Washington Irving, Cobbett, 
Charles Kingsley, Trollope, Arthur Helps, Sydney Smith, the 
Bronté sisters, Mrs, Gaskell, and many others. Nearly every well- 
known writer has published something anonymous during his life, 
and, which is more remarkable, almost every anonymous work 
worth reading has been by a writer either already well known or 
destined to become famous. On the other hand, the little scribbler 
js anxious to put his name to everything that he writes, if it be 
but a paragraph for a daily paper. A profitable lesson in 
humility is to be learned from the vast number of anonymous 
works written by agg who, at some time, enjoyed a 
certain reputation. ho, for instance, cares greatly now for Mr. 
Leicester Silk Buckingham, Harry Carey, W. H. Ireland, 
George Henry Lawrence (yet he wrote Guy Livingstone), John 
Oldmixon, Smith, Sam Slick, Peter Pindar, Sir 
Samuel Garth (mellifluous author of Zhe Dispensary), Sir Roger 
L'Estrange, the learned and versatile Dr. Vicesimus Knox, the 
author of Emilia Wyndham, the author of Amy Herbert, or the 
author of Sponge’s Sporting Tow’? These are all among the 
anonymous writers, and were great people in their day. Again, 
there are anonymous writers whose real names one does not cure 
to know. Who wants to learn the real name of Artemus Ward? 
Who cares to know that a certain Richard Brathwayt wrote 
Drunken Barnabee? Who asks the name of the author of the 
"Wide, Wide World ? Or, if one may be respectfully personal, who 
feels greatly interested in learning that the lady who writes with 
so much delicacy and grace under the name of Tytler is really 
named something else ? 

Why, again, do writers take such odd pseudonyms? One man, 
who wrote a theological work, signs himself Taoalttbob, This is 
not a Mexican word, as might at first be thought, but is simply, 
it is conjectured, a name made up of the first letters of the fol- 
lowing words, “The Author of a Letter to the Bishop of Bangor.” 
Another, who writes on American affairs, signs himself Caspipina, 
which is, in the same way, “ Curate at St. Peter's, in Philadelphia, 
in North America.” There seems no reason why these ingenious 

ntlemen should not have signed their own names in full. “A 

entleman of Gloucestershire,” or “ A Gentleman of Berkshire,” 
isnot uncommon. There might have been a good reason why Mr. 
Francis Chynell, when he had a dream about the King in the year 
1644, put that dream down to the account of Aulicus; but it 
argues a want of confidence in his own funny powers, when the 
author of “‘Crambe repetita, a second course ot Bubble and Squeak, 
or British Beef gallymauryd,” should advertise the work as by the 
author of Topsy Turvy. Why did John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
conceal his name when he wrote that book of his about the 
Brownists and their method of preaching? Perhaps he was afraid 
that the Brownist preachers would “go for him” with cudgels. 
And when the learned David Lloyd wrote the book called Cabala, 
why did he suppose that it would have a better chance if it was 
supposed to be written by one Oliver Foulis ? M. Philaréte Chasles 
attributes anonymous publication to an absence, or a deliberate 
suppression, of vanity. There is, however, another kind of vanity 
which can be amply gratified by the secret consciousness of power 
and success, though to the outer world one may appear a most 
simple person, contemptible, it may be, in stature, of obscure birth, 
and rude in manners. 

The book is full of surprises. One hardly realized, for instance, 
that Garrick was an anonymousauthor; it is a surprise to find that 
the man who wrote that most charming and delicious volume— 
why has it never been reprinted?—called the Camp of Refuge, 
compared with which Kingsley’s Hereward is as a farthing rush- 
light to a wax taper, actually had a name. It was Maciarlane, 
but it might just as well have been Bunsby. One heard with sur- 
prise some years ago that Professor Maurice once wrote a novel; 
this was wonderful; wore wonderful was the fact that Lord 
Brougham also once wrote a novel; now we know that Lord 
Brougham actually wrote a second novel, called The County 
Magistrate. It is said here to have ro in duodecimo, in 
the year 1854, by Lord B., author of “ Masters and Workmen”; 
“The Farce of Life”; ‘* Wealth and Labour.” It is further 
surprising to find that Henry Fielding once wrote a sermon, “ By 
one who loved his country,” on a text taken from the Book of 
Revelation, chap. xix. 9-11. Nor would one suspect Jeremy 
Taylor of writing an anonymous work called the “ Ephesian 
Matron.” It shows that in titles, as in everything else, there is 
nothing new, when we find that a book called Ecce Homo, written 
by the Baron d’Holbach, was produced in the year 1813. It is also 
surprising to learn—what, doubtless, bibliographers know well 
enough—that the notorious Ned Ward, the author of the London 
Spy, published early in the last century a translation of Don 
Quixote. There are also odd little facts, such as that Hannah Glasse 
published her immortal work at first anonymously ; that there 
were Englishmen climbing Mont Blanc as early as the year 1817; 
that the first title of Vathek was “ An Arabian Tale” ; that John 
Evelyn wrote a “ Discourse on Sallets”; that Absalom and 
ae was an anonymous work, though perhaps one ought to 
have known this fact ; with many others. 

Many of the books refer to events about which there may have 
been a great stir at the time, now long since dead and forgotten. 


Who was that uncle, for instance, who, so far from wishing to 
murder his niece, like other wicked uncles, actually married her, and 
caused the writing of the book called “Addenda et Mutanda; a 
defence of thelate marriage between uncleand niece”? What became 
of that now-forgotten claimant, Elizabeth, calling herself Countess 
of Sutherland? Her case, set forth in a book by itself, like the 
case of the Earldom of Mar, was to be heard before the House of 
Lords on a date left blank. Was it heard? And what was the 
opinion of the noble judges? The “ Adventures of a Dramatist 
among the London Managers” a hundred years ago might furnish 
illustrations of the monotony of mundane thi The “ Adver- 
tisement ” to the seyues of England on the difference between 
an English and a Hebrew witch must have been received with 
great terror by the former. The “ Travels of a Sailor in Norfolk,” 
published in the year 1809, doubtless contained adyentures very 
surprising to one who spent his life on blue water. The 
“ Diaboliad,” dedicated by the author to the worst man in His 
Majesty’s dominions, was surely a very terrible and creepy work ; 
the name of the “Spiritual Quixote” reminds one of those many 
works which shall some day be read. Among them are, for 
instance, John Buncle, the Turkish Spy, Ned Ward’s London Spy, 
and the Fool of Quality. A very mysterious work, singularly attrac- 
tive by reason of its title, is “ Anthropophagus, or a Caution to 
the Credulous; being a Moral Discourse on Proverbs xxvi. 25.” 
The text in question runs as follows :—‘ When he speaketh fair, 
believe him not: for there are seven abominations in his heart.” 
It is evident, therefore, that the modern practice of novel- 
ists in observing no connexion between the subject and the 
title was anticipated long ago, and that the writer of this. 
treatise might just as well have called it. “ Going up a Ladder” 
or “ Coming through the Rye.” Ars Catchopolaria, or the 
Art of destroying Mankind ” was written by one James Wilson 
and published at Edinburgh in the year 1775. Nodoubt it wasa 
satirical work, and though now’ forgotten, was the main cause 
of the modern decay of Catchpoles. Douglas Jerrold, it is pleasant 
to find, was anticipated by Robert Brathwayt, the author of 
Drunken Barnabee. He published anonymously, in 1640,a book 
entitled “ Art asleepe, husband? A boulster lecture, stored with all 
variety of witty jeasts, merry tales and other pleasant passages,” 
designed by the crafty Richard as a weapon for the exasperation. 
of sleepy husbands. And, just to show that odd books are still 
ublished anonymously, it is only twenty years since some un- 
own sage wrote a book called “ England Exists by Miracle.” 
One could go on with this suggestive volume, but there are 
limits, and we can dono more than notice the curious way in which 
titles are repeated. ‘‘ Candid replies,” ‘* calm answers,” “ brief dis— 
courses,” “ cases,” “ inquiries,” “ characters ” and “ characteristics,” 
essays and biographies, are found in thousands. And it is curious to 
note the regularity with which anonymous books on rogues, thieves, 
slang, gipsies, and so forth, succeed each other. The “ English 
Rogue” is followed by the “Canting Academy.” The ways. 
and sayings of “ hectors, trepanners, and gilts” are followed by 
those of pickpockets and gentlemen of the road. Every generation 
likes to know how its own déclassés live, how they talk, and how 
they like their mode of life; but until modern days those who. 
pursued these investigations did so anonymously, 


PERROT’S EGYPTIAN ART.* 


O say that this magnificent volume is the best history of 
Egyptian art that we possess is to state one of the least of its- 
titles to the admiration of all lovers of antiquity, Egyptian or 
other. No previous work can be compared with it for method or 
completeness ; but this is as much due to the course of Egyptian 
exploration as to the skill and learning of the authors. It is only 
recently that the materials for anything like a complete history of 
art in Egypt have been at the disposal of the student, and all the 
earlier writers who attempted a survey of the subject laboured 
under the disadvantage of being unable to find a beginning. Up 
to recent times Egyptian art has been studied mainly from its- 
latter end; and it is this, as M. Perrot justly says, that has. 
induced the common opinion of its monotony and unchangeable- 
ness, What Plato, in the Laws, said of the immutability of 
Egyptian art has been ig ovat | countless observers, simply. 
because neither they nor Plato the means of judging what 
that art was at widely separated intervals. People look at the 
temples of the middle and later Empire, and remark on their 
stereotyped forms; but they do not inquire—for the inquiry would. 
until lately have been fruitless—what the art of the pyramid- 
builders was like. It is only since the ever to be as 
Mariette opened out the treasures of Memphis that we are able 
to form an estimate of the earliest forms of Egyptian art. A 
visit to the Boulak Museum would soon convince a very superficial 
student that there are stages in Egyptian sculpture and painting 5 
and Mariette’s excavations have at the same time revealed 
earlier forms of sepulchral and religious architecture. These dis- 
coveries have given the historian of art a new starting-point. It 
is now possible to construct something approaching a complete 
account of Egyptian architecture, sculpture, and painting from 
the earliest period to the time when they ceased to be living arts. 


* Histoire de Cart dans Vantiquité. Par Georges Perrot, professeur & la 
faculté des lettres de Paris, membre de l'Institut, et Charles Chipiez, 
architecte, inspecteur de Tenseignement du dessin. Tome premier: 
“ L'Egypte.” Paris: Hachette. 1882, 
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There will still be, probably always, deplorable gaps where the 
monuments are wanting, and some wide a remain to be 
explored, especially in the Delta; but the general scheme and 
theory can be drawn up and formulated without much fear that 
later researches will reverse any essential part of the history. 
The materials which thus fill up a chief and vital portion of the 
subject, and carry it back to the earliest ages of historical Egypt, 
are mainly attainable by everybody in the numerous memoirs and 
larger works of Mariette and his courageous and learned successor 
M. Maspero. It is a considerable service that M. Perrot and his 
colleague have rendered to those who are not specially Egyptologists 
in collecting all that is salient in this mass of new material, and 
putting it in a connected and interesting form. It is something to 
ave the principal results arranged in due sequence, and explained 
with proper consideration for the unlearned, and with all the clear- 
ness and precise elegance of which the French language alone is 
susceptible, or at least which the French alone can command. But 
it is something even more valuable to be able to draw one’s own 
deductions from the splendid series of more than six hundred 
engravings and woodcuts with which this really superb volume is 
illustrated, Not only are the best engravings from the older 
authorities utilized, but numerous unpublished designs have been 
inserted, and two artists, MM. J. Bourgoin and G, Bénéditte, were 
specially employed in making the necessary drawings from the 
original monuments, and particularly in representing the greater part 
of the wonderful collection accumulated by Mariette in the Boulak 
Museum. M. Chipiez himself has added greatly to the value of a 
work in which the trained eye of the architect is everywhere 
visible, by his restorations of various buildings and modes of con- 
struction; and the engravings in colours of the wall paintings are 
a noticeable feature in a book which is in every way remarkable. 
For the woodcuts alone, executed in the fine style peculiar to 
the French engravers, this history of Egyptian art is an invaluable 
treasure-house for the student; and, we may add, there are few 
more delightful volumes for the cultivated idle who live at ease to 
turn over. Every page is full of artistic interest. 
It would be a:poor compliment to the skill and ind of MM. 
Perrot and Chipiez to commend the illustrations of the work at the 
expense of the book itself; but it is their own fault if the 
engravings occupy the first place in our attention. It is so seldom 
one meets with a luxury of illustration such as they have lavished 
upon their subject, that the critic may be excused if he forgets 
liteness in admiration. But, in truth, the work itself is almost as 
interesting and valuable as its drawings. M. Perrot takes his stand 
precisely where the writer of a book like this should take it, upon 
the principles of art in general. He does not write as an Egyptolo- 
gist, butas an historian of art, and especially of Greek art. Indeed, 
although he undoubtedly avoids many of the sins of exaggeration 
and disproportion which the specialist is apt to commit, we are 
almost inclined to complain of the exclusive worship M. Perrot 
devotes to Greek art, and the way in which he treats everything 
else as merely preparatory and comparativelyinsignificant save in its 
bearing upon Hellas. It is true he has devoted nearly a thousand 
spacious pages to this subsidiary and introductory art of Egypt, 
and that he.is going to publish similar histories for Assyria, 
Persia, and Asia Minor; but the object of all this is merely to 
pave the way for his future work on Greek art :— 
Pour bien comprendre et pour bien connaitre la Gréce, il faut donc re- 
monter jusqu’a Memphis, il faut visiter Babylone et Ninive, Tyr et Sidon ; 
mais la Gréce reste le but du voyage. L’Egypte, comme les autres pays de 
l’Orient, nous intéresse donc moins par elle-méme que par ce qu'elle a pu 
transmettre et donner de ses inventions et de ses conquétes au peuple 
anique et hors pair dans l’ceuvre duquel s’est résumé tout le travail utile du 
monde antique, Nous ne prétendons pas offrir ici histoire complete et 
méthodique de l’art égyptien, étudi¢ sous toutes ses faces et dans tous ses 
monumen ts principaux, depuis ses origines jusqu’& sa décadence ; il cesse 
de nous intéresser 4 partir du moment ow il a épuisé sa force créatrice et 
ou,’ par suite, il perd son ascendant et son prestige, sa puissance de 
rayonnement.—P. 93. 
“Liart dans l’antiquité” for M. Perrot means Greek art and its 
provocatives; and the earlier systems are consequently treated 
only so far as they bear upon those of Greece. ‘This and other 
principles upon which M. Perrot has founded his great under- 
taking are discussed at almost unnecessary length in his Introduc- 
tion, which contains inter alia a sketch of previous labours in the 
same field, and an enthusiastic tribute to the memory of the 
illustrious Ottfried Miiller. We do not propose at present to enter 
into the various debatable points raised in this preliminary disser- 
tation ; for instance, the question of the propriety of omitting all 
account of the art of primitive man, the exclusion of Chinese and 
Indian art, and other serious limitations, We accept M. Perrot’s 
reasons for limiting the scope of his work provisionally, and 
mainly in the hope that, thus limited, the whole scheme may be 
successfully carried out. Otherwise there is something to be said 
on many of the issues he raises, and we are not altogether dis- 
posed to sit quiet and accept the literary abolition of a large 
portion of ancient art, except on the ground of expediency and 
vita brevis. 

_ Apart from his theory of the relative places and due limits of 
arts, M. Perrot’s work is admirable. Bis style is clear and 


graphic, he is a little inclined to be profuse 


in words, it is a defect which unlearned readers will perhaps count 
The foot-notes show the care with which he has 


mastered his materials, whilst a luminous generalization here and 


there indicates the comparative student of art. The arrangement 
-is natural and methodical. After some introductory sections o 


« necessarily brief and popular nature on “ Les caractéres géné- 
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raux de la civilisation égyptienne,” in which the Nile valley and 
its inhabitants, the chief divisions of Egyptian history, the prin- 
ciples of Egyptian society and their effect on the monuments, 
religion and “ plastique,” the changes and developments of Egypt- 
jan art, and the plan of the volume, are successively descri 
the actual subject is reached. The second chapter, on “ The 
Principle and General Characteristics of Egyptian Architecture,” 
shows the wisdom of M. Perrot’s choice of a colleague. It is here 
that we begin to see the advantage of a technically trained eye. 
M. Chipiez’s knowledge of construction gives him the architect's 
insight into the necessities and limitations of Egyptian building 
which a mere scholar would fail to grasp; and in the generaliza- 
tions contained in this outline of Egyptian construction in its 
several departments the subject receives a practical illumination of 
the highest value. In the succeeding chapters sepulchral archi- 
tecture, as seen in the Mastaba of the ancient empire and the tomb 
of the middle and later empires; religious architecture, in the 
temples of the different periods; and civil and military architec- 
ture, in the house and the palace and the fort, are severally treated 
with the mixture of historical knowledge and technical seience 
which marks the whole work. The sixth chapter, on construction, 
is especially interesting ; but the following one, on sculpture, will 
excite unusual attention from the use there made of the statues of 
the ancient empire. Chapters on painting and industrial arts 
(pottery, glass, metal-work, jewelry, wood-carving), a general 
summary, and excellent indexes conclude the volume. _ 

In spite of his point of view, in which everything is regarded 
chiefly in its relation to Greek art, M. Perrot can appreciate the 
merits and beauties of Egyptian sculpture and architecture perhaps 
as clearly and as cordially as any previous writer. He can see the 
immense merit of originality :— : 

Elle a un genre @intérét qui lui appartient en propre et qui la distingue 
de toute autre; c’est que l'Egypte a deine beaucoup aux peuples voisins et 
n’en a, pour ainsi dire, rien recu, tout au moins pendant la période ou son 
art se formait et se déterminait. L’Egypte est & peu prés le seul pays ou 
nous puissions observer dans toutes ses phases un développement complet 
qui s’accomplit par T'unique effet des aptitudes et des énergies d’une race 
richement douée. Partout ailleurs les exemples des prédecesseurs ou des 
voisins ont agi, de maniére ou d’autre, sur la marche de l’art. Sur les bords 
du Nil, rien de pareil; 14, mais 1a seulement, 1’évolution de 1a faculté 
plastique a gardé, presque jusqu’’ son terme, un caractére vraiment normal, 
et, comme dirait un physiologiste, tout organique.—P. 853. 

He admits that until the rise of Greek art 

les maitres égyptiens resttrent les plus grands artistes de l’antiquité. Leur 
architecture par les belles matiéres qu’elle emploie, par ses proportions, par 
sa richesse et par sa variété, est sans rivale, tant que n’est pas né le 
temple dorique. Dans la représentation des individus et dans celle 
des races, leur sculpture témoigne d’une aptitude singulitre a saisir 
et & rendre les traits particuliers qui distinguent les étres 
quelle observe ; elle sait créer des types qui s’élévent & la vérité générale 
sans devenir étrangers & la réalité; ses statues royales s’imposent 
a l’esprit et sont vraiment grandes, moins encore par leurs dimensions 
souvent colossales que par leur style, que par leur expression de calme et 
de gravité pensive. Ne vous arrétez pas & certaines conventions naives dont 
l Egypte n’a jamais su s’affranchir ; dans ses bas-reliefs et dans ses peintures 
vous admirerez avec un sentiment pénétrant des diversités de la vie, la 
pureté du contour, la justesse et la liberté du dessin. Dans sa décoration, 
partout une invention féconde et un heureux choix de motifs; partout 
une harmonie de tons qui charme encore. l’eil jusque dans les lambeaux 
déchirés et ternis de cette tenture sans fin dont elle avait revétu ses tombes 
et ses maisons, ses palais et ses sanctuaires. Les moindres ouvrages de ses 
plus humbles ouvriers se distinguent par un recherche de l’élégance qui 
répand sur eux comme un reflet d’art et de beauté: sur quelque plage 
lointaine qu’ils fussent jetés par les trafiquants étrangers qui trouvaient leur 
profit & ce commerce, ils y portaient quelque chose de ’Egypte et de sa 
brillante civilisation.—P. 858. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.* 


O* the previous parts of the English Charlemagne Romances, 
published by the Early English Text Society, we have 
already made some remarks (Saturday Review, December 15, 
1879). The fourth part concludes Caxton's Lyf of the noble and 
most Crysten prince Charles the Grete, which is practically a prose 
summary of the poems known under the names of “ Sir Ferumbras,” 
“ The Sowdone of Babylon,” “ Roland and Vernagu,” and “ The 
Song of Roland.” There is, however, no evidence that Caxton 
was acquainted with these poems. By his own statement he 
translated the “ Lyf” from the French prose romance of Fierabras, 
which was itself a compilation. Caxton’s work survived in the 
unique copy preserved in the British Museum; and the printing 
of his book was finished, we are told, soon after the battle of 
Bosworth Field opened the way for Henry VII, to the English 
throne. His translation, in Mr. Herttage’s opinion, follows the 
original so closely, and even slavishly, that without referring to the 
latter it is almost impossible sometimes to catch its meaning. He 
holds Caxton, indeed, as responsible probably for the introduction 
of more French words into our language than any other writer. 
The introduction is perhaps longer than it needed to be, unless it 
be thought a point of interest or importance to ascertain the 


* The English Charlemagne Romances. Part1V. The Lyf of Charles 
the Grete. Translated from the French by William Caxton. With Intro- 
duetion, Notes, and Glossary, by Sidney J. H. Herttage, B.A. Part LI. 

The English Charlemagne Romances. Part V. The Romance of the 
Sowdone of Babylone. Re-edited by Emil Hausknecht, Ph.D. 

aos Lives of Saints. Edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 
Part I. 


Catholicon Anglicum: an English-Latin Word-Book, dated 1483. Edited 
by Sidney J. H. Herttage, with Preface by H. B. Wheatley, F.S. 
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i of Wylliam Daubeny, of whom Caxton speaks as the 
and frend ” instigation he undertook the 
task of translation. That he was “one of the tresirers of the 
Iewellys of the most noble and most crysten king” Edward IV. we 
learn from Caxton himself. A long extract from the Liber 
Niger Domus Regis Anglia, believed to be that of Edward IV., 
js given as throwing light on the nature of the office, and Mr. 
Herttage has further been able to learn that he was appointed 
searcher of the Port of London in 1480-1. He held the same 

t under Richard IIL., and, unless there were two or more of 
the same name then living, he was attainted of treason in the 
following reign along with Sir William Stanley and others. 

The text of this portion of the Romance is interesting, as show- 
ing here and there indications of the doubts which were beginning 
to stir men’s minds on many subjects. For Caxton his work of 
translation was a very serious task, It was undertaken under the 
conviction that “ they that haue doon wel be to us ensaumple in 
ensyewing and folowing them, and they that haue doon euyl 
may be cause to rewle our lyf for to come to the porte of helthe” ; 
and he feels assured that the- readers of his book will “ fynde 
nothyng but moyen for to come to saluacyon.” But some of the 
practices of his time, or of the times to which his romance relates, 
clearly seemed to him to be not quite so wholesome as they were 
represented to be. After duly recording the blessing of the relics 
by Archbishop Turpin, he relates that Charles thrust a fragment 
into his glove, which he afterwards threw to a knight, who “‘ took 
none hede and took it not.” Having departed some way, Charles 
came back for it, and found it hanging in the air, “ without 
sustaynying of ony thynge.” By this marvel, we are told, “ al 
were reconfirmed to say that there was none abusyon in byleavyng 
and adourying the sayd relyques.” The supposed idolatries of the 
followers of Mahomet are paraded at every turn, but there is 
perhaps some boldness of conception in the passage which speaks 
of the gigantic image “ made of the honde of Machommete in the 
tyme that he luyed and named Mahommet in thonour of him.” In 
one sentence only we doubt whether Mr. Herttage has understood 
aright the English of Caxton, unless indeed Caxton failed to 
understand the French of the earlier compiler. Mr, Herttage’s 
marginal note tells us that “Charles is buried with great 
magnificence in a tomb over which was set a figure of himself 
crowned and seated on his throne.” We can scarcely doubt that 
the French writer spoke, not of a figure or statue, but of the body 
itself; and when Caxton says that the Pope and the great lords 
made “ a fayre representacyon of the body of Charles,” he means 
probably nothing more than that the corpse was fixed in the 
attitude in which the great Emperor administered justice while 
living. This. seems to be made certain by the sequel in Caxton’s 
words, which tell us that— 

They sette vpon his knees notably the texte of the four gospelles in 

fayre letters of gold, and wyth the ry3t hande he helde the lettre, and in the 
lyfte hande he held the ceptre Imperial, moche ryche; and bycause the 
heed shold not enclyne to eyther side, hit was underset with a chayne of 
gold and susteyned. And the crown that was on hys heed raught to the 
arche, whiche was al aboue wel made, and the conduytes of the sepulture 
were replenysshed with al good odours aromatyques and precyous, and after 
closed and shette moche subtylly and honourably kepte, as it was wel 
worthy for to be doon. 
The figure then was in the tomb, not over it, as Mr. Herttage 
supposes; and why a statue over a tomb should -need to have its 
head supported or render aromatie odours necessary, it is not easy 
to understand. 

The verse romance of the “ Sowdone of Babylone,” if not the 
original, yet must in most of its essential features have agreed with 
the original of the prose romances which Caxton followed. It is 
toall intents and purposes another, but a fuller, version of the poem of 
“Sir Ferumbras,” which was never printed until it was edited by Mr. 
Herttage for the Early English Text Society, and which we have 
already passed under review. Besides this Ashmolean MS., one 
other version only is known to exist, and that is given in the 
volume now edited by Dr. Hausknecht, from the MS. belonging to 
the late Sir Thomas Phillipps. The former Dr. Hausknecht re- 
gards as “a pretty close translation of some French version which 
we are at present unable to identify”; the latter he looks upon as 
an essentially different work from the Ferumbras poem, and, 
indeed, “as a free reproduction of the English redactor, who, 
though following his original as far as regards the course of events, 
modelled the matter given there according to his own genius, and 
thus came to compose an independent work of his own.” © Dr. 
Hausknecht’s introduction to this poem is able, clear, and interest- 
ing. Asa foreigner, he may be congratulated on his admirable 
mastery of English, which we might have supposed to be his 
mother-tongue but for a stray phrase here and there, as when he 
tells us that the Sowdan romance “ has arrived to become quite a 
different work” from the romances which suggested it. Of these 
he regards the “ Destruction of Rome” as most probably the source 
of the first part, the old Balan romance having furnished much 
material for the rest. The dialect of the poem leads him to the 
conclusion that it was the composition of an East-Midland writer, 
while he holds that. its date cannot be pushed much, if at all, 
further back than the beginning of the fifteenth century. Some ex- 
pressions in the romance seem to him to warrant the opinion that the 
author was acquainted with some at least of the poems of Chaucer ; 
but his own work was, by a strange fate, destined to remain un- 
known to the first of English printers. ‘ 

The poem itself runs with tolerable smoothness, and we 
may fairly say that it is not without interest, apart from its 
philological value. Here, as elsewhere, we have of course the 


ingrained notionof Mahommedan idolairy, the great iconoclast bei 
pat forth as the arch-tempter to the sin which he most abhorred. 
Vestern Christians had learnt to chide and to whip their saints if 
they failed to grant their requests; and the Sowdone of Babylone 
must therefore cry to Mahomede and Apolyne and to Termagaunte, - 
and shake them well to rouse them from their slumbers, 
threatening them with desertion if they sleep on :— 
Help me now, I say therefore, 
Or ellis I forsake you alle. 
Of Eastern feelings and ways these romances have, in truth, little 
enough ; of Western my borne f they often exhibit some curious 
details. The Sowdone becomes a sort of Bluebeard, or Laios, or 
Alrisios, and is as much plagued as any of them with the pranks 
of his daughter Floripas, who plays the ah of many a dawn- 
maiden in the old Aryan myths. With her accordingly are 
associated the emblems of wealth and fertility which belong to 
Aphrodite or Harmonia. Like these she is the mistress of a 
magic girdle, and as such she can cheer the downcast hearts of the 
—- Paladins of Charlemagne. They dread starvation, and she 
bids them be of good courage :— 
Sires, drede noghte 
For noon houangr that may befalle. 
Iknow a medycyne in my thoughte, 
To comforte you with alle. 
T have a girdil in my Forcer, 
Whoso girde hem therwith aboute, 
Hunger nor thirste shal him neuer dere 
Though he were vii yere without. 
“0,” quod Sir Guy, “ my loue so trewe, 
1—blessed mote ye be. 
I pray you that ye wole us alle hit shewe 
That we may haue our saule. 
She yede and set it forth anoon, 
They proved alle the vertue, 
And diden it aboute hem euerychon. 
It comforted all both moo and fewe 
As thai hade bene at a feste. 

In AElfric’s Lives of the Saints we have a series of sermons for 
festival days, of which it may perhaps be enough to say that they 
rise cntsldaantl above similar compositions of later times, and 
are, on the whole, far more healthy reading than the tales of the 
Gesta Romanorum, which were likewise used by the clergy for the 
edification of their flocks. It is, of course, impossible not to feel 
the burdensome monotony of these legends; and it is not a little 
wonderful that the hearers could hear without weariness and dis- 
gust narratives which brought before them again and again the 
same materials in a slightly different dress, or that their framers 
should not have been wearied to death as a cook might be when 
bidden to hash up cold meats in a hundred different ways. But, 
in spite of all that may thus tire us, there is a manly straight- 
forwardness in much that Ailfric says, which would forbid us to 
despair either of the teacher or of his scholars. We have in par- 
ticular the clearest assertion that involuntary actions impart 
neither guilt nor impurity. Thus to St. Lucy the persecutor is 
represented as saying :— 

’ I shall straightway bid men send thee 
To the house of harlots, 


That the Holy Ghost may flee from thee when thou art foully 
dishonoured ; 
and the Saint’s answer is :— 
No one’s body is dangerously 
Polluted, if it pleases not the (possessor’s) mind. 
Though thou should’st lift up my hand to thine idol, 
And so, by my means, offer against my will, 
I shall still be guiltless in the sight of the true God, 
Who judges according to the will, and knoweth all things. 
As a specimen of hagiology, the story of Basil is one of more than 
ordinary interest. It contains, amongst others, the tale which, 
under the title of “ Eleemon,” Southey has told with wonderful 
humour, as also the touching story of the sinful woman sent by 
Basil to Ephrem as to the worthier teacher, and sent back for the 
same reason by Ephrem to Basil, to whom she comes too late. 
Basil is dead ; she throws the writing on his bier, and charges her- 
self with awful guilt :— 
Then one of the priests desired to know the sin, 
And looked to the paper and cried to the woman, 
Wherefore labourest thou, oh woman ? This paper is blotted out. 

Of these Lives many are written in a loose sort of alliterative 
verse ; and, as the scribe in general has taken pains to mark off 
the lines, Mr. Skeat has rightly printed both the original and his 
translation accordingly. He adds that those who prefer to con- 
sider the text as being all equally in prose can do so by disregard- 
ing the division into lines. The advice can be followed only by 
those who have no ear. For all others the rhythm will assert 
itself, and the Lives will remain essentially poems, which are not 


seldom affecting in their absolute simplicity. The first sermon for 


Christmas Day is a prose discourse which does great credit to the 
preacher, and from which the hearers might gather much wisdom 
and little superstition. Mr, Skeat’s preliminary notice explains 
the relation of these Lives to the Homilies edited by Mr. Benjamin 
Thorpe for the Ailfric Society in 1844. 

On the edition of the Catholicon Anglicum Mr. Herttage has 
spent vast labour ; and, if he is content to have the appreciation of 
a small minority even among scholars, he has spent it to good 
purpose. From one point of view a medieval linguistic dictionary 
is worthless; but, in Mr. Wheatley’s words, they are often found 
to be “ priceless records of the language.” Mr. Herttage has edited 
the work so as to make it as closely as possible a companion to the 
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Promptorium Parvulorum edited by Mr. Long; and the notes, 
which attest his unwearied diligence, are also a storehouse of well- 
applied learning. An instance of the usefulness of such diction- 
aries is furnished by the history of the term “ Jordan almonds.” 
A book, Smith’s Bible Plants, published only five years ago, re- 
marks that ‘the best ed Jordan almonds come from 
Malaga,” and adds that none now come from the country of the 
Jordan. In fact, they never came from the Jordan valley; and 
Mr. Wheatley speaks of the Malaga merchants as suggesting that 
they must be so called from a Frenchman named Jourdain, who 
improved the method of cultivating them. The Promptorium, 
with its entry “Jardyne almaunde, amigdalum jardinum,” ex- 
plained the matter. Jordan almonds are simply garden or culti- 
vated almonds, as opposed to the wild almond. ‘The mistake is a 

ndant to the blunder of Palestine soup springing out of the 

erusalem artichoke, and this from a misunderstanding of the 
Italian name of the sunflower. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN.* 


Me . WALTER BESANT’S new novel, Ali Sorts and Con- 
AVE ditions of Men, derives a special interest from the fact that it 
is the first, with the exception of that very clever jeu d'esprit The 
Revolt of Man, which has appeared with his name alone on the 
title-page. Ina brief preface, which has a melancholy interest, 
the author refers to the facts that the expeditions into strange 


places for the purpeses of this work “ were undertaken for the 
first time for ten years alone,” and that the subject and writing of | 
the novel were, in consequence of the fatal illness of Mr. James 
Rice, left entirely to one hand. Mr. Besant ends his preface by 
saying, “I have been told by certain friendly advisers that this 
story is impossible. I have therefore stated the fact on the title- 
page, so that no one may complain of being taken in. But | have 
never been able to understand why it is impossible.” Criticism is 
to a certain extent disarmed by this engaging frankness of 
attitude, but we may bron out that perhaps “ improbable ” 
would be a better word to use than impossible, and that its 
reference might be less to what is really the important part of the 
work than to the way in which the central interest is led up to. 
That two young people who have been gently nurtured should meet 
in the masquerades of a dressmaker and a cabinet-maker in a 
boarding-house in Whitechapel ; that by their meeting the girl, who 
is possessed of enormous wealth, should be led to do great and 
deautiful things for the people whose lives she has come to 
observe ; and that, asa corollary, the two should fall in 
love, is for the purposes of romance by no means impossible, 
and itis one of the author's great merits that he has struck an 
entirely new and very fascinating vein of modern romance. But 
the circumstances which lead to the young man’s being there are 
.searcely probable enough. He has been brought up by Lord 
Jocelyn Le breton, who was an officer in the same regiment in 
which his father was a sergeant, in the belief that he himself is a 
Le Breton, When he is twenty-three years of age Lord Jocelyn, 
who is devotedly attached to him, tells him what his parentage 
really was, and what kind of people his living relations are, and 
leaves him to decide for himself whether things shall go on as 
they have been going on, or whether he will go back to his own 
people. The dialogue in which the revelation is made is so ad- 
anirably managed and written that for the moment it imposes upon 
the reader ; but after reflection leads towards the conclusion that 
Lord Jocelyn’s conduct is insufficiently explained, and that it 
might have been possible to find some better way of bringing about 
the desired conclusion. The end of the conversation between the 
two men may be quoted :— 

* You are now, Harry,” he went on, “three-and-twenty. You are master 
-of three foreign languages ; you have travelled on the Continent and in 
America ; you are a good rider, a good shot, a good fencer, a good dancer. 
You can paint a little, fiddle a little, dance a great deal, act pretty well, 
speak pretty well ; you can, I dare say, make love as becomes a gentleman ; 
you can write very fair verses; you are good-looking ; you have the air 


noble; you are not a prig; you are not an wsthete ; you possess your share 
of common sense.” 

“One thing you have omitted which, at the present juncture, may be 
more useful than any of these things.” 

“What is that?” 

“ You were good enough to give ine a lathe, and to have me instructed 
dn the mysteries of turning. 1 am a practical cabinet-maker, if need be.” 

“But why should this be of use to you?” 

“ Because, Lord Jocelyn ”—Harry ran and leaned over the table with a 
sweet smile of determination on his face—* because I am going back to my 
own people for a while, and it may be that the trade of cabinet-making may 
prove a very backbone of strength to me among them——” 

“ Harry—you would not—indeed, you could not, go back to Bunker?” 
= Jocelyn asked this question with every outward appearance of genuine 


rm. 

“I certainly would. My very kind guardian and patron, would you 
étand in my way? I want to see those people from whom I am pom ; 
I want to learn how they ditfer from you and your kin. I must compare 
«myself with them—I must prove the brotherhood of humanity.’ 

“You will go? Yes—1l see you will—it is in your eyes. Go then, 
Harry, but return to me soon. ‘lhe slender fortune of a younger son shall 
‘be shared with you so long as I live, and given to you when I die. Do 
not stay among them. There are indeed—at least I suppose so—all sorts 
‘end conditions of men. But to me, and to men brought up like you and 
me, I do not understand how there can be any but one sort and one condi- 
‘tion. Come back soon, boy. Believe me—no—do not believe me—prove 
| en a in the social pyramid, the greatest happiness, Harry, lies near 
top. 


* All Sorts and Conditions of Men: an Impossible Story. By Walter 
Besant. 3 vole. London: Chatto & Windus. 1882. 


The motive of the book is thus easily suggested almost at the 
outset, and it is worked out through the three volumes with an 
evident seriousness, with unfailing vivacity, and with a lightness 
and brightness of touch and style which never degenerate into 
facetiousness. One charm of the work is that the seriousness, 
though present, is never self-assertive, being ever relieved by a 
delicate sense of the humorous side of life ; another is that the pages 
show an equally delicate poetical instinct, which finds its fullest ex. 

ression in the character of Angela Messenger, the heiress and 

eroine, whose figure stands out dune amongst the most charming 
personages of modern fiction; and a third attraction, not the least 
important so far as the great mass of novel-readers are concerned, is 
that the interest never flags. There is plenty of incident; neither 
the episodes nor the descriptions are in the least overdone; and 
the dialogue is throughout both natural and amusing. No doubt 
such excellent qualities as these far outweigh such slight short- 
comings in construction es we have above dwelt on; but our very 
admiration for Mr. Besant’s work makes us the more keen to the 
existence of such shortcdmings, 

While the things already touched on have befallen Harry 
Goslett, formerly known as Harry Le Breton, Miss Messenger— 
mistress, by means of the great brewery of Messenger, Marsden, 
and Co., of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice—has, on her side, 
determined to go in disguise amongst the vast army of people 
whose way of life and fortune depends upon the great brewery, and 
see for herself what their condition is and how it can be bettered. 
To this end she assumes the name of Kennedy and the position of 
a dressmaker with a little money which she wishes to invest in 
business, and comes to stay at Mrs, Bormalack’s boarding-house on 


, Stepney Green, a house which, like most of the houses in the dis- 
| trict, is part of her own property. Here all kinds of strange folk 


are gathered together—an American schoolmaster and his 
wife, who have come over to England on the hopeless errand 
of claiming a lapsed peerage, and who are always spoken of as 
Lord and Lady Davenant; Professor Chimo, an accomplished 
young conjuror out of an engagement; Mr. Fagg, an enthusiastic 
shoemaker from Australia, who believes he has discovered the 
Universal Language ; and, amongst other oddities, a Mr. Maliphant, 
an aged carver of figure-heads for ships, who has a habit, “ which 
disconcerted people unaccustomed to him, of thinking one part of 
a reminiscence to himself and saying the rest aloud, so that one 
got only the torso, or mangled trunk of the story, or the head, or 
the feet, with or without the tail, which is the point.” Amongst 
this strange crew are thrown Harry Goslett and Angela, each of 
whom is puzzled at the evidences of gentle breeding shown by the 
other; and amongst them, though not of them as a resident in the 
house, is Harry’s uncle Bunker. He, as Mrs. Bormalack, who 
appeals to him to find a house for Angela, explains, is a great per- 
sonage on Stepney Green. ‘There is not a shop, nor a street, nor 
any kind of place within miles Mr. Bunker doesn’t know, who 
they are that live there, how they make their living, what the rent 
is, and everything.” 

Bunker, who has a somewhat important part to play in the story, 
is by way of being a villain, not a villain of melodrama, but just 
such a villain as one might expect to find getting his ill-gotten 
gains out of the confiding population of Stepney Green. He has 
a bouncing manner, he is full of the importance of business, and 
of the value of the time in which he transacts, or pretends to 
transact, business for other people, and for which he charges halt- 
a-crown an hour. Harry Goslett sees through him at once, and 
chafis him unmercifully, but it takes Angela some time to find 
him out, and during that time he is busy putting two and two 
together, and making five of them. Harry, as it finally turns out, 
he has, in the character of a fraudulent trustee, systematically 
cheated for a number of years. It is an indication of the author's 
fidelity to nature that when the crash comes and Harry confronts 
Bunker with proofs of his villany, Bunker, by dint of a show 
of overpowering horror at having to part with the whole of his 
hoard to partly satisfy a just claim, gets off remarkably cheaply, 
and probably tinds himself tolerably well set up in whatever 
district he selects as a new field for the exercise of his powers. 
One of the nicest bits of comedy in the book is afforded by Bunker, 
when driven to the end of his wits by the ascendency that Miss 
“ Kennedy” and Harry are gaining on Stepney Green, writing a 
solemn denunciation of them to his young employer Miss Messenger, 
whom, as he believes, he has never seen, and by the description of 
her comments on the letter when she receives it. In strong con- 
trast to the well hit off character of Bunker is the pathetic and 
noble figure of Captain Sorensen; and an excellent pendant is 
afforded to Angela’s character in that of Nelly Sorensen, who is 
the first of the dressmaking girls engaged by Angela, and whose 
tine but comparatively weak nature is charmingly touched. In its 
way one of the best and most striking passages of the book is that 
in which the “ Captain” in the Salvation Army bursts suddenly 
upon Angela and her girls while they are at work, and seems likely, 
but for one well-timed warning word and gesture to the girl from 
Angela, to succeed in sending Nelly into Teutesle by his vulgar 
eloquence. This “Captain,” who is a cousin of Harry Goslett’s, 
has a brother who has a more strongly marked gift of eloquence, 
which he delights in displaying at a workmen’s club, and of this 
club the author has much that is curious and pertinent to say. 
Angela, speaking of it one day to Harry, observes of the members 
of the club, 


“They are real and in earnest, while you——” 
“No, Miss Kennedy, they are not real, whatever I may be. They are 
quite conventional. The people like to be roused by red-hot scorching 
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— 
hes; they want burning questions, intolerable grievances; so the 
kers find them or invent them. As for the audience, they have had so 
many sham grievances told in red-hot words that they have become 
callous, and don’t know of any real ones. The indignation of the speakers 
is a sham; the enthusiasm o the listeners is a sham; they applaud the 
uence, but as for the stuff that is said, it moves them not. As for his 
politics, the British workman has got a vague idea that things go better 
for him under the Liberals. When the Liberals come in, making promises 
by the thousand, and when, like their predecessors, they have made the 
sual mess, confidence is shaken. Then he allows the Conservatives, who 
do not, at all events, promise oranges and beer all round, back again, and 
gives them another show. Asif it matters which side is in to the British 
workman !” 
These remarks of Harry’s are followed later on by a singularly 
vivid and stirring description of a scene which takes place at the 
club when, Harry’s cousin having got up and poured out his frothy 
claptrap, Harry himself rises in his turn, and, making a speech 
which points out the gross follies of the preceding one, and which 
js eloquent without claptrap, carries his audience completely with 
him. How in other directions besides this the influence of Harry, 
like that of Angela, works for good, what great scheme it is that 
he suggests and that she carries out, how nothing could be more 
picturesque than the wedding ceremony which she devises to 
accompany the revelation to him that he has married, not Miss 
Kennedy, the dressmaker, but the fabulously rich Miss Messenger— 
these and other things may be found out by the readers of a book 
which is full of interest, humour, and charm, 


YONGE’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY.* 


T has been laid down, we believe, by Professor Seeley that 
history ought to be dull. In the face of this opinion we feel 
adoubt whether we can gg d make it a reproach to Pro- 
fessor Yonge that he is dull. Moreover, his subject—constitu- 
tional history—is not in its nature lively. Still Hallam is a great 
constitutional historian, and Hallam is not dull. Canon Stubbs 
also is a great constitutional historian; but, though his work is 
undeniably much harder reading than that of Hallam, still it is 
not dull. We are inclined therefore to think that Professor 
Yonge, with those examples before him, might indulge himself 
and his readers by being a little less heavy. He is laborious, 
minute, temperate, fair-judging; if he never rises very high, 
neither does he sink very low ; he does, as sporting men say, “ his 
level best” throughout; but the result is weariness. For this, we 
believe his ~-. or rather no-style, of writing to be chiefly 
answerable. Even in his preface Professor Yonge betrays that 
he has not learned how to arrange his words. Thus he writes:— 
And the modern fulness of our Parliamentary reports (itself one not un- 
important reform and novelty), since the accession of George III., has 
enabled him to give the inducements or the objections to the different 
enactments in the very words of the legislators who proposed them or 
resisted them, as often as it seemed desirable to do so. 
Another sentence might challenge a place among Dr. Hodgson’s 
awful examples in Errors in the Use of English :— 

‘But Grattan’s assertion that the man who, as his sister said of him, knew | 
but two books, the neid and the Faerie Queene, was superior in scholar- 
ship to one who, with the exception of his rival Fox, had probably no equal 
for knowledge of the great authors of antiquity in either House of Parlia- 
ment, is little short of a palpable absurdity. 

Another example of misplacing of words occurs at p. 223 :— 

They even betrayed their mortification to the world when the Prince’s 
intentions on the subject of the administration became known by the 
violence of their ey oe = in Parliament, some of their party denouncing 
the employment of the Great Seal to give the Royal assent to the Bill as 
“fraud and forgery.” 

In a fourth case, carelessness as to antecedents and relatives has 
produced a sense directly contrary to that intended by the 
writer :-— 

He [Pitt] was the first to propose the removal of those political dis- 
abilities under which the Roman Catholics laboured, which no one before 
him had regarded as consistent with the safety of the State, and to which 
he sacrificed office. 

Still dwelling on the character and career of Pitt, Professor 
Yonge begins his next paragraph thus :— 

_ A great writer of the past generation, who in some respects has done full 
justice to his genius and political virtue, has, however (partly, it can hardly 
be doubted, from regarding himself as a follower of his great rival Fox), 
contrasted his capacity as a War Minister with that of his father, drawing 
4 comparison on this point very disadvantageous to the son. 

It will be observed that the sentences which we have quoted are 
not short. Professor Yonge has always had a weakness for long 
sentences ; and in the present volume we find one which occupies 
no less than seventeen lines. It is, however, easier to follow than 
a shorter one two pages further on:— 

But the alarm which the spread of revolutionary ideas excited in his 
mind was displayed not only pogoren | in this abstention from the advocacy 
of measures the expediency of which must at all times in some degree 
depend on the tone of their introduction, but also in active measures of 
repression, some of which were not indeed unwarranted by precedent, but 
others of which can hardly be denied to have been serious inroads on the 
Constitution, infringements of the freedom of opinion and discussion to 
which all Englishmen are entitled, and one of which was, to say the 
Jeast, a very perilous extension of a law already sufliciently severe, the 
Statute of treason. 

“ The Constitutional History of England. From 1760 to 1860. B 
Charles Duke Yonge, M.A., el Professor of Modern History, Conan 


College, Belfast, and Author of “The History of the British Navy,” “The 
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The utmost wisdom and learning would be at a disadvantage when 
weighted with such a style. We do not say that all is as bad as 
the passage just quoted, but it is never very much better. Pro- 
fessor Yonge carries one, as it were, in a cart without springs 
over the rough historical ground; the slow, lumbering, jolting 
movement muddles the reader's brains, and indeed on one occasion 
it has apparently muddled those of the author himself. This, 
at least, seems a charitable way of accounting for his having, as 
far as we can make out, rolled into one the Traitorous Cor- 
respondence Act of 1793 and the Treasonable Practices Act of 
1795. We say as far as we can make out, because he supplies no 
exact dates or references; and, moreover, he never makes it clear 
whether he is speaking of the Bills as they were originally pro- 
posed or as they were finally passed. In fact, he never does state 
distinctly that they were passed, but leaves it to be inferred. One 
of the clauses mentioned by him as being contained in the 
“Traitorous Correspondence” Bill is certainly not in the Act of 
1793 which is commonly known by that name; but such a clause 
was, as we learn from Sir T’. Erskine May, proposed, though not 
enacted, in the Treasonable Practices Act of 1795. Of the Traitor- 
ous Correspondence Bill Professor Yonge says :— 


It made it high treason to hold any correspondence with the French, or 
to enter into any agreement to supply them with commodities of any kind, 
even such as were not munitions of war, hut articles of ordinary mer- 
chandise, or to invest any money in the French funds; and it enac 
further that any person who, by “any writing, preaching, or malicious 
and advised speaking,” should encourage such designs as the old statute 
of Edward made treasonable, should be liable to the penalties of higb 
treason. 

Now, as the Traitorous Correspondence Act stands, it does not 
make it high treason to agree to -supply the French “ with com- 
modities of any kind,” but with commodities of certain specified 
classes—very wide classes, it must be admitted, as clothing and 
victuals were included among them. And certain exceptions were 
also specified, being of articles which could hardly be made in any 
way useful in modern warfare ; as cutlery, not being arms of any 
sort, buttons, needles, toys, trinkets, &c. There is, however, a later 
Act—the 34 Geo. 3, c. 9—under which any one supplying the 
French with “any Goods, Wares, Merchandize, or Effects whatso- 
ever,” incurs the penalties of the Statute of Preemunire. As for 
the “ preaching, or malicious and advised speaking ” clause, it is not 
in the Traitorous Correspondence Act at all, but belongs to the 
Treasonable Practices Bill of 1795, as it was first introduced by 
Lord Grenville. Without going at some length into technicalities 
it would be difficult to give an accurate summary of this last Act 
in its final form ; it is enough to say that the reader does not get 
such a summary from Professor Yonge. While on this subject, 
we would remark that it ought to be made obligatory on all his- 
torians to give exact references, in the legal manner, to the Acta 
of which they treat in their text. It would be of immense service 
not only to students, but to authors also, as forcing them to ascer- 
tain what Acts they are writing about. We have heard it objected 
that the ordinary student is not much the wiser for seeing such a 
formula as 36 Geo. 3, c. 7; butif so, the sooner the ordinary 
student learns to understand it the better. In acountry where the 
letter of the law is, and always has been, of vast importance, 
it is astonishing how few people seem to think it possible to 
refer to or to read an Act of Parliament for themselves, even 
when they undertake to write about it. It is the more pity, 
because the older Acts of Parliament are for the most part very 
wholesome and edifying reading, which, pending the restoration of 
that godly discipline which Mr. Herries desires to see applied to 
the assisters of the Queen’s enemies, might help to remind people 
that there is such a thing as the duty of a subject. 

Style apart, much of Professor Yonge’s book seems solid and 
good. His tone is quiet and tolerant, and his statement of facts 
fair, though his personal leanings are to the Tory side. He is even 
bold enough to defend the “Six Acts”—so called, he suggests, 
“ perhaps with some sarcastic reference to Gardiner’s Six Acts in 
the sixteenth century.” “ Gardiner’s Six Acts” are unknown to 
us under that name, but we imagine that the reference is to 
Henry VIII.’s “ Statute of the Six Articles,” “the whip with six 
strings.” The account of the “ Manchester Massacre” reads 
perhaps a little too much like an official statement, but still it is a 
welcome change from the over-coloured pictures of that unhappy 
business to which writers on the Radical side have accustomed us. 
Now and then he reveals something of his feelings on current 
events, as when he throws out a remark in condemnation of 
“ many a modern association whose object, whether avowed or 
disguised, is clearly to supersede where it fails to intimidate the 
sole constitutional legislature.” The antithesis between super- 
seding and intimidating is ge not very perfect, but the con- 
stitutional sentiment is sound. His chapters on Irish affairs may 
be read with interest and profit at the present time. Indignation, 
not a whit too strong, at the way in which “ Irish manufactures 
were deliberately checked and suppressed to gratify the jealous 
selfishness of the English manufacturers” here gives an un- 
wonted warmth and vigour to his diction. 

To sum up, we may say that his work, though not attractive in 
form, will, we think, be found useful for practical p a8 B 
summary of facts, and a convenient book of reference. We must 
further give it the praise of being what it professes to be, a con- 
stitutional history. The constitutional points are carefully noted 
and reasoned out. Professor Yonge even ventures, “ with de- 
ference,” to comment on what he considers instances of departure 
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may add that, even while quoting Hallam to the effect that the 
historian’s business is rather “to compile the records of the past ” 
than “to speculate on the future,” he intimates pretty plainly his 
own opinion that the Reform Bill of 1832 launched us on a down- 
ward course, Altogether his reflections are of a rather melancholy 
cast, though he endeavours to console himself with hopes founded 
upon the diffusion of “ sound and enlightened education.” Into 
the vexed question, what is sound and enlightened education, he 
does not enter. One of Dr. Richardson’s latest theories, if we 
remember aright, is that the rising generation is far too weakly 
to be educated in anything beyond a mild sort of gymnastics. 


CUSSANS’S HANDBOOK OF HERALDRY.* 


it is odd that the great Gothic revival never secured us a good 
book on heraldry. The reason may be that the subject, while 
too recondite for mere amateurs, is too easy for antiquaries of 
real knowledge and insight. Mr. Boutell wrote a treatise on it 
characterized as “ historical and sage I which looked like a 
contradiction in terms, and was only too close a description of the 
book. Mr. Planché wrote another treatise, but it was little more 
than stage directions from a ag Ae meh point of view. Mr. 
Montagu’s Heraldry is a step in the right direction, but only a single 
step. Others have taken in hand to give us some account of the 
“ science,” as they fondly call it; but, as a rule, their labours have 
tended rather to show that the writers had a theory to pro- 
pound, or that they had nothing better to do, or that, at the 
worst, they knew nothing about it. Yet there is something in 
heraldry, if not much, ‘The use of heraldic ensigns seems to have 
come into Western Europe with the return of the first Crusaders, 
and something like a system was formed in the great days of the 
thirteenth century. It would be interesting, and indeed useful, to 
trace scientifically the beginnings of regular coats of arms—regular, 
that is, in something like the ecclesiastical sense of the term. The 
first series of shields we can remember to have met with are very 
like the newly rediscovered Saracen heraldry of Salah el Deen and 
his successors. Some of the forms are exactly similar, Arabian 
and other Oriental antiquaries have of late years been endeavouring 
to trace the history and use of the spread eagles and lions 
passant of the Syrian and Cairene sultans. The eagles and 
lions in the work of Henry III. at Westminster Abbey are very 
like them, and the likeness is so close and the date so near 
that their origin is all but certain. If, instead of long and 
dreary —— beginning with “ sacred and profane history” and 
ending perhaps with the Bayeux Tapestry, we could have some 
illustrations from contemporary documents to show the influence 
of the Eastern chivalry on the Western, and so forth, a great deal of 
useless twaddle might be saved. ‘The Scriptures, says one writer 
; maar by Mr. Cussans, “gave the standards or symbols of the 

ewish tribes. By providing the chiefs of the Goths and Vandals 
with similar insignia, the art of Blazonry was traced to an origin 
almost equally primeval.” Whatever may be meant by “ Jewish 
tribes,” neither the writer nor Mr. Cussans has the slightest idea 
how near he is here to the truth. Every Arab tribe has its 
symbol, and ingenious archeologists have lately discovered in full 
what has long been known in —that the Hebrews in this 
respect were not different from their neighbours. And every one 
of the chieftains who made up the great armies of the early Moslem 
hordes brought with him, no doubt, from the desert stronghold of his 
people hisownsymbol—the totem perhaps of some heathen forefather 
—and employed it as the badge of his own family and friends. Nor 
are signs wanting that this example was the more easily followed in 
the West because from time immemorial the Danes and the 
Saxons, the Normans and the English, had occasionally used 
similarly distinctive emblems. 

But heraldry as a science is something different from all this. If 
we had only to study coats of arms and the method of colouring 
them, we should have little todo, Under the Edwards, in the time 
of genuine tournaments, the time of which Froissart and Chaucer 
wrote, nothing else was known. As early as the end of the reign 
of Edward I., as we learn from the Roll of Caerlaverock, every 
knight had his shield, or at least his banner, with its distinctive 
bearings; and nothing further constituted the simple heraldic 
science down to the Wars of the Roses, But under the artificial 
glories of the Tudors we hear of crests, coronets, mottoes, sup- 
reir wu badges, complications of quarterings and banners em- 

roidered with fanciful devices, all belonging to a heraldry which 
marked the decline of true chivalry, and the dawn of a new 
system and a new idea of honour. With the Stuarts heraldry 
became a science. Randle Holme and Ferne and Lindsay led the 
way for Anstis and Ashmole and Guillim. Every k on 
heraldry accepts and illustrates their speculations. Even 
Camden, who knew better, has given us heraldic chapters full 
of absurdity; and, as we have already remarked, the revival 
of a truer type of so-called Gothic taste has left heraldry as it is 
found in the obscure pages of the kings-of-arms of the seventeenth 
century. In archeological journals are to be found articles on 
heraldry by such trustworthy pr er as the late Sir Harris 
Nicolas, John Gough Nichols, or William Burges; but their views 
find little favour with the writers of popular volumes like this 
one before us. 


If Mr, Cussans’s knowledge of heraldry is of the old and ordinary 
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kind, it is, at least so far, no worse than that of countless writers 
who have preceded him. But when—making every allowance, 
and expecting therefore too little rather than too much—the 
reader begins to study his pages, he finds a series of mistakes 
which are all his own, and a series, too, of small speculations 
calculated rather to surprise than inform him. What is to be 
said of this ingenious guess, for example ? Mr, Cussans is s king 
of the regal heraldry of England, and tells us that Henry IT, bore 
two badges, one an “ Escarbuncle,” and the other “ the Broom of 
the Plantagenets,” and he adds, in a bracket :—“ Qy. Planta- 
Angevenista, or Anjou plant?” This is a fair specimen of 
Mr. Cussans’s power of guessing; but of positive errors there is a 
very large crop, the more extraurdinary as we are told on the 
title-page that the work has gone through two previous editions, 
For example, we read that when James I. made Villiers a duke 
that rank was extinct in the peerage. This was in 1623; yet, 
in 1605, Charles, the King’s second son, had been created Duke 
of York. It is much more than doubtful that the Black Prince 
took his feathers from the King of Bohemia. His maternal 
grandfather's country of Ostrevant is credited by the best autho- 
rities with their origin; and they were not exclusively used 
by the King’s eldest son, but by his younger brothers also, 
According to Mr. Cussans, one Archbishop and three Bishops 
represent the Irish Church in the House of Lords. He further 
tells us that “all the unmarried daughters of peers are entitled 
to same rank as their elder brother usually enjoys during the 
lifetime of his father”—a statement to which we can take 
no exception unless on the score of faulty grammar. But he 
goes on to say, “ Married ladies and widows take precedence 
according to the rank of their husbands.” Yet we have seen an 
earl’s daughter taken first in to dinner, though her husband, 
the curate of the parish, went unplaced among the last of the 
gentlemen. Mr. Cussans’s doctrine we never heard before. We 
ae what he means is that widows on remarriage lose the 
rank they gained from their first husbands; a doctrine which 
is, we believe, much resented by ducal relicts, There are 
many other little points on which Mr. Cussans differs with 
other writers of his class, but it would be only tedious to go 
through the book for the mere purpose of pointing them out. 
Some of his illustrations are very good, others equally bad, but. 
no attempt whatever is made to direct the student to good forms 
for imitation. There is, of course, some excuse for this omission. 
Heraldic manuscripts, strange to say, are seldom well painted. 
Yet there are a few well worthy of study, such as the Rows Roll 
and the Book of Banners in the College of Arms. A very fine 
roll, containing the arms of the spiritual and temporal peers who 
sut in Parliament in 1515, was in Mr. Bragge’s collection, and had 
been published in facsimile by Willement. But Mr. Cussans cares 
very little about the artistic aspects of the subject, and fails alto- 
gether to see the great value to students of contemporary examples. 
At the same time we must credit him with having pointed out 
the existence of the list of banners, although the one illustration 
he has drawn from it wholly misses the spirit of the original. 

A chapter on Liveries is a new and commendable feature in a 
book on heraldry ; but Mr. Cussans’s views on the subject do not 
appear to be borne out by facts. He begins by deducing livery 
colours from coats of arms. Thus a gentleman who has a white 
shield bearing a blue lion should put his servants into light drab, 
with blue facings, But Mr. Cussans goes on to say that this 
custom of choosing the livery is “ of comparatively recent date; 
there formerly existed no such regulation.” Formerly is a word 
of very vague meaning, and, as used by writers like Mr, Oussang, 
may include any part of “the olden time.” But he goes on to 
eke tr “ The colours,” he says, “adopted by the different 

yal Families of England sufficiently prove this.” Unfortu- 
nately for Mr. Cussans’s view, they prove the contrary. The 
white and blue of Lancaster, the murrey and blue of York, were 
alike derived from the arms of certain “honours”; and the fact, 
which Mr. Cussans further adduces, that some of the oldest 
families use hereditary liveries which bear no relation to the 
tinctures of their arms, goes equally against him; for in every 
case in which such a difference exists some reason, founded on the 
colour of a quartering, perhaps, will be easily traced by the 
help of a little research. Mr. unin says of cockades that their 
use “is not in any manner regulated by heraldic laws.” It is 
impossible to understand this assertion, In England, it is true, 
but one cockade is worn, On the Continent there are many, some 
of them of two colours. These colours are uniformly heraldic. 
Mr. Cussans says:—“ The black cockade, as now worn, is of 
German origin, and was not introduced into England before the 
time of George I.” This is a very hesitating way of stating a 
well-known historical fact. The black cockade of Brunswick is 
certainly “of German origin,” and so far we can agree with 
Mr. Cussans. In discussing liveries he should have in- 
cluded stoles. When noblemen had chaplains, and chap- 
lains had peculiar privileges, jt used to be said that the 
stole should be of the livery colours. The black stole was, 
like the black cockade, the Hanoverian livery. If this is not 
the case, we should expect some contradiction in a chapter de- 
voted to Liveries. Mr. Cussans, however, avoids the question. In 
relation to “ Livery Companies” he is careful to give a list of the 
twelve so-called ‘Great City Companies,” with their arms; but 
he does not tell us what are their respective liveries. He is very 
obscure in his derivation of “ mystery,” which has been proved 
over and over again to be a mere mis-spelling of mistery or 
mastery. Mr, Cussans puts it thus:—“*‘ Mysteries’ (Méstiers = 
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Stier = Trade) or ‘Crafts.”” The chapter on genealogies and 
jae mtr is perhaps the best in the book, and will probably 
be found useful to many people who do not want to study heraldry. 
In it Mr. Cussans gives some plates of facsimiles showing old styles 
of writing, with explanations, lists of alphabets, and of contrac- 
tions; and he concludes the chapter with a piece of excellent 
advice. It is amazing how many of our historical authorities are 
content to take all their facts from printed books, the more so 
when, as Mr. Cussans’s work points out, if a student will apply 
himself to the decipherment of a fourteenth-century deed in good 
condition, he will be astonished to find how soon he can make out 
easily what at first sight looked “as unintelligible as an Egyptian 


papyrus.” 


BENDERLOCIL®* 


HERE can be no manner of doubt that these “ unpretending 

notes,” as Mr. Smith modestly designates them, were well 
worth reprinting ; and we should have lost much had they been 
left buried out of memory in back files of the Glasgow Evening 
Times. We have something more than a charming book on 
natural history; for it contains a variety of valuable and out-of- 
the-way information, the result of close and intelligent observa- 
tion; while it is enlivened by notes on sport and spirited sketches 
of Highland scenery in all weathers. Mr. Smith seems to have 
been singularly fortunate in his place of residence. Benderloch, 
as we presume, is situated somewhere upon Loch Creran, and 
Loch Creran is a little arm of the sea running up into the pic- 
turesque district of Appin, which lies to the northward of Loch 
Linnhe and to the south of Loch Levin. Many of the names 
he mentions incidentally in the course of his expeditions are 
familiar to Southern tourists and to to the admirers of Scotch 
poetry and romance. Benderloch is very much at the back 
of the world. Apparently it is an island, and only to be 
approached by ferries in certain states of the tide and supposing 
the weather to be favourable. But doubtless to an enthusiastic 
student of nature like Mr. Smith the isolation which may some- 
times in severe winters have been oppressive made it generally all 
the more attractive. Yet, even in so exceptional a season as the 
winter before last, he could draw favourable comparisons with 
regions situated much further to the south, unless, perhaps, in the 
matter of the regularity of the posts; while the genial summer 
temperature, the vicinity of the Gulf Stream, and the constant 


dropping of the rain in the han | West Highlands, clothe the’ 
e 


loch shores, the fields and the ns, with luxuriant vegetation. 
The lochs, with the weeds that gather over the rocks at their 
bottoms, abound in a rich variety of marine ani and plants; 
the seas and salt-water armlets are full of fish, from the salmon 
and lively sea-trout downwards; there are seals in the bays, and 
occasionally otters on their banks; the resident birds rise in an 
ascending scale to peregrine falcons and golden eagles, while 
birds of of rare species are not uncommon; and the 
tidal shores of the streams are loud at feeding times with 
the calls of all kinds of aquatic birds. So that altogether 
Benderloch is a very paradise for the sportsman and the natu- 
ralist, and Mr. Smith seems to have made the utmost of 
his opportunities, Indeed, the difficulty of dealing with a book 
like this, where each page is full of interest of some sort, is to 
choose where to begin and what to notice. And though the notes 
are necessarily discursive and disjointed, yet they are extremely 
leasant reading. For Mr. Smith, although he publishes “ notes ” 
in o- of letters, has arranged them something in the style of 
White’s Selborne, by placing them methodically under the heads of 
the months, And the stories of his separate excursions form com- 
plete pictures by themselves; so that sometimes we have the ac- 
count of a day’s botanizing, sometimes of a day’s dredging and 
bottom-dragging ; again, we go shooting seals, or grouse, or water- 
fowl ; or we take the rods to kill a dish of loch-trout or sea-trout ; 
or we make a raid with him upon an ants’-nest or a wasps’-nest. 
If we do not greatly care for alge or zoophytes, or for peaceful 
botanizing, we may stay at home; but wherever we do go, we are 
sure of being amused, and of picking up many interesting facts 
from our quick-eyed and lively companion. 

Having said so much, we will notice some particulars, almost 
at random, by way of sampling the cream, taking them in the 
order in which we chance to have noted them. Here is the 
instinct of animals as to finding their way under difficulties, 
contrasted with somewhat surprising results. The rooks, though 
proverbially sagacious birds, seemed to be literally all abroad 
when caught at a distance from their rookeries in a severe and 
prolonged fog; while, on the other hand, a mole was met with 
in the middle of Loch Creran, heading straight for the oppo- 
site shore. To test whether the directness of its course was 
accidental, the enthusiasm of inquiry chucked the small navi- 

tor into the air, letting him fall back into the water “ wo 

ow.” No whit discomposed, he took his bearings again immedi- 
ately, and resumed precisely his original course. Here we have a 
well-authenticated fact, which appears absolutely inexplicable. 
We have referred to a raid on an ants’-nest; and the result of this 
Taid was curious. The time chosen was in a hard frost, so that the 
usually crumbly superincumbent mass might be cut with the spade 
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like a Stilton; and the inmates, being partially torpid, were 
likely to cause no inconvenience to their assailants. The converging 
upper galleries, evidently radiating downwards towards a common 
centre, were cut away without laying bare any signs of life. The 
leading central galleries, where the soil was friable, were carefully 
propped with pillars of larch and pine; and lower down, as the larger 
galleries were reached, the awakened inhabitants began-to appear, 
though naturally showing symptoms of drowsiness, A close in- 
vestigation of the lowest galleries showed that they were con- 
structed exactly on the cee of a Roman amphitheatre—that 
is to say, that every facility was afforded for the free circulation of 
a busy crowd of workers. Beneath the surface of the soil the 
passages were necessarily diverted by the stones embedded in the 
ground, But wherever they came across a fir root, the solid wood 
was regularly tunnelled. Three feet below the surface the in- 
mates were discovered, huddled together in black masses, probably 
for warmth, No special arrangements had been made for comfort, 
and it was still more surprising that there were no magazines of 
winter provisions. On the 23rd of September, a fall of snow upon 
the hills had already heralded the approach of winter. Although 
the house-martins were not yet gone, the winter birds had already 
arrived ; and Mr. Smith sallied forth accordingly on a reconnoitring 
expedition. “As we look out upon the dull-coloured beach to- 
day, with the tide slowly receding, and leaving stretch after 
stretch to the prying eyes of the runners and waders, more than 
our usual: summer visitors are visible. The restless oyster- 
catchers are busy on their favourite sandbank; the curlew comes 
up with business-like flight, and drops neatly on to the wet 
c rt bank by the stream.” The dull light glints on the plumage of 
a flitting flock of the tiny sanderlings, which swoop down on the 
shrimps and other stranded crustaceans. The white-headed gulls 
come to join in the feast, and one of them is repeatedly driven 
away when it persistently intrudes on the deeper water where the 
long-legged curlew has his hunting-ground. “ Still further out 
appears the occasional flap of a heavy wing close to the surface of 
the water, and soon the sentinel form of a watchful heron erects 
itself into stupid solemnity to complete the string of life.” 


Never are any of the other birds still for many seconds, and in the dull 
light of the leaden day, their shadows, as they are flung upon the lazy 
stream left by the receding tide-way, appear of most excessive and ridiculous 
dimensions. Now a sanderling looms out like a heron, while anon a heron 
shrinks into nothingness as all in silent activity, rarely broken by a cry to- 
day, throng seawards with the tide. The steady, dull mugginess of the 
day seems to have affected all outward life, for the activity of the birds is 
unrelieved by the joyous screams and cries of creatures feeding in the 
sunshine. 


Notwithstanding the dim lights, the sad colours, and the oppres+ 
sive atmosphere, this isa very effective picture, bringing vividly 
home to us the scene it depicts, And Mr. Smith is as successful 
in minutely scientific details, when he describes the marine 
beauties, curiosities, or eccentricities that are fetched up by the 
invention that does duty for a dredge :— sue 


A dash of the iron graip brings on board a fine sea urchin in gay 
apparel; the rush of waters forces us to leave recumbent on a bunch of 
tangle a fine white nudibranch mollusc, and another whitish object we jerk 
= aaat 5 turns out to be an egg of a dogfish with the embryo well 
advan 


With regard to eggs, it would seem that the eggs of some species of 
fishes are strange y slow of hatching. Mr. Smith ca ht a skate 


in the beginning of November. He found -her full ‘of very 
small ova. The stiff gelatinous shell requires time to form; it 
would, consequently, be long before all these eggs were shed ; and 
as the skate is in the habit of depositing its in the shallows 
in the months of May and June, he argues that it is probable that 
eggs immature in November would not be ready to deposit till the 
following summer. And his dredging shows the existence of extra- 
ordinary parasitic growths. He hauls up a crab with what seems to 
be a mountain on its back. At first sight he takes it for granted that 
the unlucky crab is dead; but that proves to be a mistake. The 
fact that it is still breathing shows its amazing tenacity of life. 
For “considerably larger in bulk than itself, and partially en- 
closing tts head, so that it could only breathe with difficulty, and 
apparently could not latterly eat at all, is a well-grown yellow 
sponge.” These sponges, he adds, are great enemies to higher life 
in the ocean, and are among the most deadly of parasites. On 
another occasion he gives us an opportunity of observing some re- 
markable properties of the octopus or cuttle-fish. A very small 
specimen, scarcely bigger than a half-crown, exclusive of its 
feelers, had been tumbled into the tub in the boat, When first 
lifted out of the net it was slimy, dull in colour, and “with a 
dazed look about it.” Once in the tub, it changed immediately in 
all respects. The long feelers are thrust forth, followed by the 
glitter of a huge pair of opalescent eyes. It swims indifferently in 
either direction ; and not only can the huge dilating eyes dis- 
tinguish objects in the dark, like those of “a marine owl,” but it 
can change its colour at will, to harmonize with the stones and 
seaweed it lurks among. No wonder that the “sea-devil,” when 
it attains its full growth, is a formidable enemy to all and sundry. 
With this description we must bring. our notice to a close, and 
we only hope we may have said enough to send our readers in 
search of ‘this excellent little volume. oS 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


ALFRED AUSTIN’S volume, called Soliloquies in 
Song (1) is, it need hardly be said, a very different matter 

from the collections of verse which too frequently trouble the soul 
of the reviewer. Such verse, at its best, is apt to be all form and no 
meaning. Mr. Austin has something to say, and says it, or sings it, 
melodiously, Sometimes, and —, in the longer pieces, there 
is an imitativeness which is perhaps more obvious to others than 
to himself; but he is never empty so far as matter is concerned, 
though he is sometimes otiose in form, as when, in an otherwise 
charming piece called “ Love's Blindness,” he puts in an inter- 
jectional “I vow” to rhyme with “ bough.” There are many 
things in the volume which have not only a graceful and cultivated 
tone, but a true poetic feeling and a fine and bold touch; amongst 
them we may mention “At His Grave,” dated Hughenden, May 12, 
1881, and the first piece in the volume, which tells excellently and 
in captivating verse the story of the monk who slept a thousand 
years while the bird sang. Each stanza ends with the retrain, 
naturally brought in, Benedicite, and the last stanza runs thus:— 

Do you ask what had witched Brother Benedict’s ears ? 

The bird had been singing a thousand years; 

Sweetly confounding in its sweet lay 

To-day, to-morrow, and yesterday. 

Time? What is Time but a fiction vain 

To him that o’erhears the Eternal strain, 

Benedicite ? 

Mr. Ross displays ambition in producing an Ariadne in 
Naxos (2)—ambition to which his powers are scarcely equal. 
His effort does not, perhaps, deserve the very outspoken, not to 
= rude, criticism bestowed by Warrington upon Pendennis, 
when Pen asked him tremblingly, Is it—is it the Ariadne in Naxos 
which you liked?” but, on the other hand, Mr. Ross's Ariadne in 
Naxos cannot be said to command attention as a performance 
worthy of its subject. Perhaps a taste of Mr. Ross’s quality may 
be well enough given by a strophe and antistrophe in a chorus at 
the end of the work :— 

Srro. I. 
Dead is the calm that has fall’n on the ocean, 
Dead is the wind that erst lashed to commotion 
The god-bearing life-giving sea ; 
Dead is the foam whence (early arisen) 
Anadyomene, from her wave prison 
irst dawned on the Paphian sea. 


Antis. I. 


Dead is the magic, the fetters are riven, ¢ 


Broken the spells and the cords which were given 
To conquer and bind evermore ; 

Broken the links in the hour of your wrecking, 

Broken and dead as the foam which lies flecking 
The sands of the desolate shore. 


A little after this Ariadne, in answer to a love speech from 
Dionysos, says :— 

I know how thou canst torture with thy words, 

And yet I'd thank thee thou would’st let me go. 
Which is a curious instance of the art of sinking. 

Mr. Ross's lines, if inadequate to the ions they seek to 
express, are surely to be preferred to the imitative and unpleasing 
chatter of Mr. Hewitt’s verse (3). In this, as so often happens, 
one model ill-followed predominates, as may be guessed from this 
stanza :— 

Love, woo and wear thy lips with mine, 
Caress thee as I have caressed ; 
Cling to, and fold thee, as a vine, 
And sow with kisses, until rest 
Grow fain of zest. 
Elsewhere, following a far different model, the writer is even 
wider from the mark, as thus :— 
And yet I had a joyous time, 
Except you spoke to rival “ fellows,” 
I held the act a shameful crime, 
I must have been a little jealous. 

Mr. Panter’s volume of verse (4), which appears in the lory of 
a second edition, contains some semerkable 
Of Aristeus, for instance, we learn that 


He to the unsuspecting fair drew near, 
And spoke in tones sweet as th’ Eolian lyre. 
His amorous tongue, unbridled, shocked her ear 
With language such as Modesty would blush to hear. 
Another piece, called “A Baker’s Ballad,” and labelled with 
proper forethought “ Humorous,” opens with— ; 
Bob Baker was a ’prentice, who 


Was feed to one who fed ; 
Was bred to bake the staff of life— 
I mean, to baking bread. 
It was certain] y an odd notion to make a collection of “Stories 
from Browning he on the model of Lamb's stories from 
Shakspeare, and the collector, being conscious of the oddness, 


(1) Soliloquies in Song. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan. 
(2) Ariadne in Naxos, By R. 8. Ross, London: Triibner & Co. 

) Summer 8 3 and other P By J. A. Hewi ndon : 
‘oems. By ewitt. London 


(4) Orpheus and Eurydice; and other Poems. By Charles Richard 
Panter. Second Edition. London: Simpkin & Marshall. Dublin: 
Sealey, Byers, & Walker. 


(5) Stories from Robert Browning. By Frederic May Holland. With 
an Introduction by Mrs. Sutherland Orr. London: George Bell & Sons. 


explains his reasons. Very few persons, he thinks—even thoughtful 
persons—read Mr. Browning, and “ one rarely finds, among the 
many who condemn him as obscure, a single man or woman who 
is familiar with his simple poems, like Evelyn Hope, Instang 
Tyrannus, and Saul, so full of lyrical inspiration; his pure poetic 
conceptions, like Prospice and Natural Magic; or his deeply reli- 
gious ones like Rabbi Ben Ezra and Death in the Desert.” This 
strikes us as a sweeping and hasty generalization, and it may he 
doubted whether the “ Stories ” will do much to cheer those faint- 
ing souls who fear to grapple with Sordello and The Ring and the 
Book, even though they may delight in the “simple poems.” The 
collector may be credited with the best intentions, but his deed 
savours of the busybodyism of which there is something too much 
nowadays in literature as in politics, 

Mr. Vizetelly’s handsome book about champagne and other 
sparkling wines of France (6), with its copious and cleverly 
selected illustrations, is full of curious information and amusement, 
The statement in the preface that this “is the first instance in 
which the history of any wine has been traced with the same 
degree of minuteness” is fully borne out by the text, which begins 
“way back,” as the Americans have it, in the days of Domitian, 
and his edict for the uprooting of the vine throughout the Gallic 
territory. The great planting of vines in the Champagne district, 
Mr. Vizetelly tells us, plainly dates from the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century, at which epoch large exports of wine to the 

rovinces of Hainhault and Flanders, and especially to the port of 
a are noted ; and from this date, down to the present day, he 
traces the history of the vineyards and the wine with wonderful 
care and fulness. ‘There has, we believe, hitherto been a doubt as 
to the exact period of the invention of what we now understand 
by champagne. A tendency to effervesce in the wines, probably 
of Champagne, seems to be referred to in a letter of Baccius, 
physician to Pope Sixtus V., and there are various other indications, 
notwithstanding which, however, “ aconscientious writer candidly 
acknowledges that, despite minute and painstaking researches, he 
cannot tell when what is now known as sparkling champagne first 
made its appearance.” JT'rom Mr. Vizetelly we learn that in 1670 
the Benedictine vineyards were presided over by one Dom Perignon, 
one of whose distinctions was that, “ having noted that one kind 
of soil imparted fragrance and another generosity, while the 
produce of others was deficient in both these attributes,” he hit 
upon the happy idea of marrying or blending the produce of 
different vineyards together. Further, he succeeded for the first 
time in obtaining a perfectly white wine from black Champagae 
grapes; and yet further, “ bysome happy accident, or by a series of 
experimental researches, for the exact facts of the discovery are 
lost for ever,’ he found a way of regulating the tendency of 
the wine to effervesce, and succeeded in producing a perfectly 
sparkling wine that burst forth from the bottle and overtlowed 
the glass. “A correlative result of his investigations was the 
present system of corking bottles, a wisp of tow dipped in oil being 
the sole stopper in use prior to his time. To him, too, we owe 
not only sparkling champagne itself, but the proper kind of glass 
to drink it out of,” which, according to Mr. Vizetelly, is the tall 
thin tapering glass, such as one sees but seldom nowadays. In 
the chapter which follows the account of Dom Perignon, and 
which is called The Battle of the Wines, there isa great deal of 
amusing and curious matter, from which we may select the in- 
genious parallel made by Canon Maucroix of Reims, who died in 
1708:—“In the wine of Burgundy there is more strength and 
vigour; it does not play with its man so much, it overthrows him 
more suddenly—that is Demosthenes, The wine of Champagne is 
subtler and more delicate ; it amuses him and for a longer time, but 
in the end it does not produce less effect—that is Cicero.” 
Mr. Vizetelly’s name is already so well known in connexion with 
his subject that it is scarcely necessary to call attention to the 
interest attaching to his chapters on the modern processes. Hie 
present book should be widely read and po et 

Messrs. Leigh Hunt and Kenny's(7) suggestions and remarks 
are based on the most practical experience, contain a good deal in 
a small space, and should be invaluable to all who have to go to 
the Tropics. Not a few of the suggestions—as, for instance, those 
which relate to boots—are well worth the attention of stay-at- 
home folks. 

A new and revised edition has appeared of Mr. Nordhoff’s Cali- 
fornia (8), a work which is at once amusing and useful, 

A second edition, prefixed by a singularly modest preface, has 
appeared of Mr. Baring-Gould’s attractive legendary verses col- 
lected under the name of Silver Store (9). 

Itis evident from the August number of the Victorian Review (10) 
that nothing of the impetus with which the Review started 


(6) A History of Champagne; with Notes on the other Sparkling Wines 
of France. By Henry Vizetelly. Illustrated with 350 Engravings. 
London: Sotheran & Co. 

(7) On Duty under a Tropical Sun: being some practical Suggestions for 
the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort and the Treatment of 
simple Diseases ; with Remarks on Clothing and Equipment for the guidance 
of Travellers in Tropical Countries. By Major 8. Leigh Hunt, Madras 
Army, and Alexander S. Kenny, M.RCS.E, A.K.C., Senior Demon- 
strator of Anatomy at King’s College, London. London: Allen & Co. 

(8) California for Health, Pleasure, and Residence: a Book for Travellers 
and Settlers, ew Edition, thoroughly revised. By Charles Nordhoff. 
With maps and numerous illustrations. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(9) Silver Store; collected from Medieval Christian and Jewish Mines. 
By 8. Baring-Gould, M.A. “Second Edition. London: Skeffington & 


Son. 


(10) Victorian Review. Melbourne : the “ Victorian Review ” Publishing 
Company. London: Gordon & Gotch. Paris: Galignani, &c. 
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been lost. The contents are interesting in themselves and 
Fadicioualy varied ; the writing is good; and the printing is most 
Jeasantly clear. 


he sub-title of the new journal published in Demerara (11) is 
“ the Journal of the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society 
of British Guiana”; and in an Editor's Prologue Mr. E. F, im 
burn explains the meaning and fitness of the mystic-looking 
name of a new and useful undertaking, to which we wish every 


“The second volume of Fielding’s Dramatic Works (12), forming 
the ninth of the whole series in Messrs. Smith and Elder's édition 
de luxe, has appeared. , 

The October number of Art and Letters (13) contains, amongst 
other things, a capital study on Frans Hals, the first chapter of a 
series on “The Fan, its History and Uses,” and the continuation 
of Mrs. Comyns Carr's charming Italian story, “ La Fortunina.” 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus issue a handsome edition of The 
Lady of the Lake (14), with excellent illustrations, drawn and 
engraved under the supervision of Mr. A. V. S. Anthony. 

A second edition, partly re-written, has appeared of Sir William 
Anson’s Law of Contract (15). 

A third edition, edited and brought down to date by Mr. 
Vincent Thompson, has appeared of Smith’s Law of Landlord and 
Tenant (16). 

A te and enlarged edition is issued of Mr. Holland’s Juris- 
prudence (17). 

Mr. Tarring’s (18) useful volume is the result of “an examina- 
tion of the reports of cases decided in the Privy Council on appeal 
from the Colonies to the Sovereign; and of an attempt to collect, 
arrange, and briefly describe the existing Statutes of the Imperial 
Parliament which relate to the Colonies.” 

The University Press, Cambridge, issues the first volume of Sir 
William Thomson’s Mathematical and Physical Papers (19). 

Mr. Johnston’s Maps (20), which are most carefully compiled, 
are capitally adapted for their ag — of being hung as 
school wall maps; and the children in whose behalf everything 
has been thought of and done that can ensure clearness and avoid 
overcrowding of names ought to be duly grateful. 

The current issue of Mr. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians (21) is even unusually full of interest, containing as it 
does, amongst other things, long and important articles on Schools 
of Composition, by Mr. Rockstro, and on Schumann and Schubert, 
by the Editor, Of these we may have more to say hereafter, but 
must now be content with recording their appearance. 

Amongst new music which we have received from Messrs. 
Boosey and Co., the first notice may be given to Mr. Villiers 
Stanford’s arrangement as a pianoforte duet of his admirable 
Serenade, of which a detailed account was given in these columns 
when it was performed as an orchestral piece at Birmingham. Itis 
needless to say that this fine work loses something by being trans- 
ferred from the orchestra to the piano, but the transference was 
not only necessary but desirable in the interest of music, and all 
that taste and science can do has been done by the composer to 
make up for the absence of the orchestral effects. 

_Mr. Theo, Marzials’s setting as a song of Mrs. Barrett Browning's 
“Leaving yet Loving” is worthy of the words, and to say this is 
at once to give the composer high praise. It is marked by his 
usual happy touch and evident science. * 

The same composer has set Lord Desart’s words “ If Only ” with 
a singular grace and ease. The song is one which, without being 
“popular” in a poor sense, has the best elements of popularity. 

Miss Maude Valérie White has set Shelley's “ To Mary ” to music 
which, while it is instinct with poetical feeling, is not less marked 
by fineness of science; and she has also found in “Sweetheart, 
Farewell,” a very happy setting for some pretty words by Mr. 

Ruthven Jenkins.. As usual, Miss White in her accompaniments 
shows at once true musical feeling and knowledge and a pro- 
found disdain for the ordinary drawing-room accompanyist, to 
whom her songs are not unnaturally apt to be a terror, With 


(11) Timehri. Vol. I. Part I. June 1882. Demerara: J. Thomson. 


(12) Dramatic Works. By Henry Fielding, Esq. In three vols. Vol. II. : 


London: Smith & Elder. 

(13) Art and Letters: an Illustrated Monthly Magazine of Fine Art and 
Fiction, Conducted by J. Comyns Carr. London: Remington. 

(14) The Lady of the Lake. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 

(15) Principles of the English Law o, 
Relation to By Sir William 
‘Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

(16) The Law of Landlord and Tenant. By John William Smith. 
Third Edition. By Vincent T. Thompson. London: Maxwell. Melbourne 
and Sydney: Maxwell. 

(17) The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine Holland. 
Second Edition. Oxford: Clarendon Press. xi 


Contract and of Agency in its 
Anson, Bart. Second Edition. 


this we are not disposed to find fault; but the composer might 
perhaps have avoided turning “ desolate ” into “ des'late,” a change 
which is demanded by the music. 

Signor Ciro Pinsuti’s setting of Mr. thre Jaxone’s words, 
“ The Crescent and the Oross,” which is in the school of Herr 
Rubinstein’s Eastern melodies, makes one of the most effective 
~~ we have seen for some time. 

r. Frank L. Moir's setting of his own words, “Clover- 
Blooming,” is also, in its way, an eflective drawing-room song, 
neither better nor worse than many other songs of the same kind, 
of which “A Vingt Ans” may be called the prototype. 

Mr. Trousselle has given to some spirited words of Mr. 
Britten’s, “ The Man in the Lighthouse,” a very spirited setting, 
which should be eminently suited to such a voice and style as 
Signor Foli’s. 
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5 acres. Tennis Lawn. Booms, Table whote at se 
tables from 6 Large Swimming Bath. Hot Cold. and T ‘epid Sea aud Fresh 

private Baths, Shower, &c.— Address, the MANAGER. 


rPorL: AND BAY, Isle of Wight, near Alum Bay.—TOTLAND 
BAY HOTEL. Magnificent sea views. Comfort with moderate chi . _ Billiard- 

room aud tennis lawn. Bracing air. Excellent sands and promenade pier. bathing in 
the I Island. | Good anchorage fo for yachte.— —Appl y to the MANAGER. 


CH APMAN & HALL, Lurrep. — SHARES for SALE. 


te ga £20 full id Preference Shares; Fifteen £20 Ordinary Shares, £18 paid. Pay 
cent. r refused.—Apply to W. F. BATEMAN, 60 Red Choss Street, 


OLY COINS for SALE.—Gold, Silver, Copy r, Greek, Roman, 


Saxon, English, Scotch, &c. Lists free.—J. VERITY, eaton, Dewsbury. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Carries a 
Pen and Tnkstand in one- and a pen with ordinary nibs, made of non-corrodible metal. Isa 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Prices, 
fitted with non-corrodible pens: Poeket Size, 2s. 64.; Desk Size, 33. 6d. Pen 
ls. per box. May also be had: fitted with Gold Pen, iridiume 

poin 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Patent). Is not a 
or point-writer, but a true pen, and preserves all the usual characteristics of 
the hentociiog 3 it may therefore be used i for sh shorthand and for or signatures, 


ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Any ink 


be used, the = being made of a non-corrodible metal. Is easily refilled, and 
contains sufficient ink to several days, 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Is a pen 
which requires no dipping, but » ready for instant use without adjustment. May be 
carried in the pocket with perfect safety. 


[THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (Hearson’s Parent). Is a 
reservoir holder, carrying a rrodible pen with ordinary nibs, renewable at plea- 
eure, and is an article Of the utmost iatility. to all. 
Of all Stationers. Wholesale only of the Manufacturers, 
THOS. De La Rvs & Co., London. 


J EN NEE K NEWS TUB 
offering, at Half-price for Cash, the whole of their SURPLUS STOCK of 
suitable as Presents; also the whole of a Manufacturer's Stock of First- 
lass Leather Goods, which they have just purchased, and are enabled, owing to the prolonged 
Sagvenstals of trade, to offer at half the usual cost. 
' JENNER & KNEWSTUB, to the Queen, 33 St. James's Street, 
and 66 Jermyn Street, London. 


YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
UGHOUT on MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Thee pest, and most 

ash Prices; no Extra Charge for time given. Large, usefu to select trom. 
Tnortrated priced Catalogue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 250 Tottenham Court Road, 
and 19, 20, and 21 Morwell Street, W. Established 1862. 


FOR DADOS, WALLS, AND SCREENS. 


JAPANESE From 16, per plece. 


C. HINDLEY & SONS, 
290 To 294 +34 OXFORD STREET, W. 


PAPERS. 


| IQUEUR of the GRANDE CHARTREUSE.—This delicious 
Liqueur, and the only known remedy for Dys onal, heretofore so Paget to procure 
United Kingdom 

and the Colonies, W. DOYLE, 2 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor V. GARTNER, Stuttgart. 


“ Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor V. NUSSBAUM, Munich. 


The name of the ‘‘APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED,” 
on the Label secures genuineness. 


Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at ts. 6d. & 2s. per bottle. 


genuine, can now be had of all and Spirit 
New London 


LF4 & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of imitations of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce, 
which are calculated to degeive the Public, 


LEA & PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each 


-. 1 of J Original and Genuine Worcestershire Sauce bears their Signature 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. Sold Wholesale by the Pro- 


, Worcester; Crosse & Blackwell. London; and Ex Oilmen generally. 
Retain I, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


EIGHTH DIVISION OF PROFITS, December 1881. 
LFoAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


The Bonus Addition to'each £1,000 assured amounts, on an average, to £86 7s, 6d, 


for the five years, carrying proportionate annual increase till death, if happening 
before the next Division. 


Not less than 500 policies still on the Society’s books have received in all Bonuses 
sufficient to commute all Premiums subsequent to 1881, leaving unaffected the 
right to participate in future Bonus. 


The Valuation of Liabilities has been framed on the stringent date of “ Institute” 
Mortality ; 3 per cent. Interest ; reserve of all future Loading. 


TRUSTEES, 


The Right Hon, the Earl Cairns, 
The Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, Lord J. Parker Deane, Esq., Q.C., D.O.L. 


Chief Justice of England. John P. De Gex, Esq., Q.C. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Justice Frederick John Blake, Esq. 
Baggallay. William Williams, Esq. 


The Invested Assets exceed Two Millions.—Nine-tenths of the Total Profits 
belong to the Assured, 


Policies Indisputable ; the Conditions most liberal in every particular : Guaranteed 
surrender values. 


Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 


The detailed Bonus Report, Parliamentary Accounts, &c., forwarded on appli- 
cation. 


Offices : 10 Fleet Street, B.C. 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
For FIRE, LIFE, and MARINE ASSURANCES. 
TRAD OFFice—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
WEST-END BRANCH—55 Parliament Street, London, 8. W. 
Governor—WILLIAM RENNIE, Esq. 

Sub-Govrernor—LEWIS ALEXANDER WALLACE, Esq. 

Deputy-Governor—GEORGE WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq. 


E, A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


ough Arbuthno' Robert Henderson, 
Robert Blyth, Louis Huth, Esq 
William T. ene oq Henry J. B. Kendall, Esq. 
dward Budd, Charles Lyall, Esq. 
Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Robert Gillespie, Esq. *. Robertson, Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ry 
Henry Goschen, Esq. lbert G. Sandeman, Esq. 
uthrie, Esq. ‘olone Seymour. 
Percival Hambro, Esq, John Y¥ oung, Esq. 


West End Committee. 
ing Street, ames's. 
The Hon. FRANCIS PARKER, 3 Temple Gardens, BC. 


NOTICE is hereby get Lowa the Fifteen days of grace allowed for renewal of Michaelmas 
Policies will expire on Octo 
Claims under Life Policies A papable upon proof of death and title being furnished to the 
satisfaction of the Directors, without as hitherto deferring the settlement for a period 
of three months. 
pectuses, copies of the A 


ts, and other inft tion can be had on applicatior. 
4 JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secreto tary. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1803._10LD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL,S.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1936. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
HEAD Orrices— LONDON and ABERDEEN. 


Premiums.. eee 8 


PHENtIx FIRE oF 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
nsurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the World. 
claims with p itude and Liberalit y. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 


Capital fully subscribed 
Capital paidup ......... £250,000. 
Life Funds in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders exceed .., .....£733,000. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,050,000. 
OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.Cc. 
West Enp OFrFices—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


Assurance against Railway Accidents alone.—Assurance against Fatal Accidents st 

en. of Employers’ Liability._RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

oT ANY. ‘The largest Company insuring against Accidents. ‘The Right Hon. Lord 

KINNAIRD, Chairman. Subscribed Capital, £1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 

£240,000, £1,700,000 has been paid as compensation. ‘Apply te the Clerks at the Railway 

Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, or8 Grand Hotel Buildings, Charing Cross, Londun, 
W. J. VIAN, Sec. 


++ £2,500,000. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. MEDALS—SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z, 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS, 
GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA CNILY. 
“ If properly prepared ,there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.” 


Dr. HAssALt. 
Strictly pure; well-manufactured in every way.’ 
Ww. W. F.LC., F.C.S., City Analyst, Bristol. 


Try also FRY'S CARACAS COCOA.—“ A delicious preparation.” 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to J. 8S. FRY & SONS. 


